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ABSTRACT 

Because positive changes in a school's capacity to 
educate all its students are not automatic, the California Department 
of Education has launched an educational reform model embodied in a 
School Improvement Plan (SIP) . The model is based on student-centered 
educational standards (quality criteria) to direct the four SIP 
processes of planning, implementation, self -study, smd program 
quality review. These processes were developed to engage the school 
community in activities to improve programs for all student 
populations. This four--part document has been designed to help 
members of a quality review team conduct a review of elementary 
school programs. The review process has been designed for judging the 
effects of the curriculum, instructional methodologies, and 
effectiveness strategies on the students; guiding the development of 
planned assistance; and providing a model for the school's own 
self -study process. Part I describes hc^ the quality criteria can be 
used for planning and implementing school improvement initiatives at 
a school site. Part II is the guide for conducting a school's 
self-study. Part ITI describes the methodology and procedures of 
program quality review, the application of the quality criteria to 
the school's rjrriculum and instructional program, and the means for 
developing sug-^astions in the report of findings and action plams for 
improvement Part IV explains program quality review criteria for 14 
areas. (HLH) 
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This docptneittt Oaality Criteria fbr Btemeaianr^hools; 
PlamingrlDfel^ Self-study>^«id1P!itMD^ 
lias been desijpied la assist loeQibers of a jHrogmia^^^ 

ccMoductf ievi$w« Tbt review team ifiay c<»l^ipf ajoajcxdty 
of pers<As^^ .the lea^jeviewer;^^^ oatslde ttje distdct 
as[ is tiie citse in a.fbnnal Ingram ql^ 
be made q> of sohod staff and patents who wish to cc^ucta - 
sdf-stady man inf(Hmal basis> The px)gmn quaiiQr review process 
has been designed fc^ jnd^g the eiSiects of the cuhdculum^ 
instn»:ti(mal methodologies, and effectiveness stiategies <m the 
students; guiding the devel(^ent of planned assistance; and 
providing a model for die school's own self-stady process. 

The document is divi(ted hito four parts. Part I describes how 
tt^ quality oiteria can be used f(x planoing and hEy)laQientation of 
school hni^ement initiatives at a school site. Part n is tte guide 
to be used by schools in conducthig a sdf^study. Ail schools 
scheduled for a program quality review will c<Hnplete a self-stu^ 
prior to &eir review. It is hoped that other schools will find this 
guide useful as they assess the quality of their program during their 
planning process. Pan in describes the methoddogy, and procedures 
of program quality review, the applicaticm of the quality criteria to 
the scboors cunricular and instructicmal ftoffwn, and the means by 
which suggesticms hi the report of findings might be develq^ It 
also c<mt^ cautions for reviewm about th:» ai^Ucation of the 
criteria to ibe school program. In additi(m it describes how the 
traLisaction between the review team and the school results in action 
plans for hnimmng the program offered to the students. 

Part IV contains the criteria that consist of nanative statements 
portrayuig tiie central features of hi^ quality foUowrd by a series of 
ccmcrete descriptions indicative d tibis qualiQf. The ^rit^ describe 
a high-'quality school m 14 areas. 
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The areas are: 

Langmige Arts 

Ma&eniatics 

Science 

Ifistory^Social Sciemre 

Visual laod Performing Arts 

P^catEducatikm. _ " 

English as a S(X^ lihguage . 

Foreign Language _ ^ 

Ihstn^onal Programs: Schoolw^ Effectiveness 

Special Needs 

Leamhig Envhx>nment 

Staff Developmat 

Leadership 

Planning, Implementing^ and E^^hii^^ the School Program 

Both state and federal laws iiii^te the^^io^ review df 
schools receiving special fundhig t^9t|^ tl^^6(fi)s^ida^ 
a{^l£cation» It is hc^ lK>wev<»r, tha^id^^ 
fundmg, will find program quiliiiy leyiev^^eb^k^ effoits 
to ^pmidt highH]Qali^ edi^idon % jm g^kssi pop^ationsr 



JAMES R. SMTTH, Deputy Siqierin^nd^ ^ 
Curriculum and histmeticmal Leadership Branch 

EKED W. TEMRBS, Directed 
Ihstn»nional Stq^ort Services Divisicm 

WEI^Y 1 HARBIS, Manager 
Ofi&e of School laqHTOvement 
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Althougb change of obs kind anc^ser is vistoalfy iaevitablet 
signiScam ^id positive dissges ia a sclio(d*s ici^acitf to edoca^ aQ 
of i:s smdoils m not axitomatic. Use Cdifbnsia Dq^^ffts^^ 
Education tb«refr?e» eml^ydced oi^ m edncatkmal xetosm z^^sSsl 
wiiich can be diaracterized ^ Mewing tinee^art n^od^ m 
Fignre 1. The Sdiool &nprovem^ Fcogram (SIP) and Us related 
iprocesses play a major role in this mo&L 

Fig. 1. Schod Ls^msrvmeni Change Mcddi 




Posixive Chtn^ Thfcu^ Inftense Sdxxd CoosaaBnity 



Tbe first component involves the establishment of e&icational 
standards. They are reftected, in !<)r^ part, in the Model Ctericnlim 
Staacbrds^ Grades Nine Through Twelve, mi ia file stale's various 
model curriculum guides, cucricuhim £raniew(»ts» and handbo(^. 
These pub!lcati<His are designed to guide local districts in their 
efforts to estaUish hi^r quality curricula for a)^ stutoits. 



The quality criteria m this handbook are syntheses of the 
Dq)artment's major curricular and schoolwi(te standards. They*are 
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stauniients doKfted l^^ididcgedncaun an ideal; pn^rsm 

can looic lii^in (ogea^S^isgLT^ 

Gisitbs^kic^^ ^re^leaoimg ix 

what'^^ are dolfli^^m^^^ Tte ^Qa% C3fi^^ 

s^e as^^^'fots^i^ for fp^^^ (i)^am3&g; 
^) Js^l£2r^5^h^ 0) pffd^^ 
^^}» processes are oedfo^ ^i^^^ acbod ^ 
ccammmiQr in schd[^w£Se sz^^ &e 
^ect <^ its^ ^Qgram Oil zSLj^s^^ pogo^^^tis^ at Uie BcbxA 
site (see Figure 2): svosger gilbd and taknied, i^eraah^ing» 
limited^^i^^snG^Tia^ and special eSi^oa sb^nts* 

Hg. 2. Catena tsd Pcooe^ss 




in plaanin^. a school cQSSpss:es its cunait pfogrsm with ti» 
qoaH^ crit^ia, kiend&s ^'maldhes mi g^/^ and develops specific 
dmi^ Jmtlatim i^i^ oa its fin^^igs, Tm g^ is to estaUI& a 
piogsain coo^tent with cr^eria* The czit^ then serve as frames 
<^ ref^cQce remii^ers cS what the prbgr^ ^^mkt look like 
while the schod ccHnmuniQr is systematSca&y itttptonemiag the 
planned changes. AflDer appro d matdy three years <^ wodc toward 
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fatroductioa (cent) 



reali2aBg t!^ ideals, fee school <mis^ a self>stadv of all aspects 
of its ptognm, agaia< in c<»nparis(m with boUi tfie cumctii^ and 
^ioolwide quality criteria. Tentative plans for how the school 
might better ahgn its program with the criteria are idoitified in the 
self-stiafy rqxKt Rnally» a FOR by an oidside team is conducted to 
review the {m)gram usmg these same criteria. As with the piancmg 
and self-study processes* the PQR process klentifies •*matd^ and 
g^** between flie schooFs current program and the criteria TSsese 
cMipaiisons lead to formal suggestions by the PQR team as w<^ll as 
action plans developed collaboratively by both the PQR team and the 
schooFs leadership team. The action plans inchide a detailed 
descrif^on of who, what, when, and how future changes will take 
place; they represent specific improvement initiatives ^ch die 
school owns and ther^y commits to implement 



la the SIP change model, these fouF-^ocesses ^ovide the 
rncm^anm - white die jpsdi^ crit^ ^ovide tlie direction for 
si gnificant echicationrf^in^vements at school sites. Taken togedier, 
die criteria and pocesses are d^igi^ to go^rate the inteisity of 
^tivity necessary to trigger what have been diaracterbded as quantum 
le^jH- •*aha*s" in die edacity of a school community to adiieve 
educati(Hial excdlence and equity fwr each of its stodait pc^julatiras. 

To that end» this manual is an invitatira to California's ^ucators 
and interested community membecs to ^^n^tog^^ in planning and 
inylementing 6eir own ineamngful lo<^^^hai^*eff(ffts. And 
through die SIP ^ocesses and critoia outlfeed feee, th^ are free to 
do so for die best of reasonis; i.e., mrt because of ti» external 
promise of reward <x threat of ^countability but b^ause of 
ccanmitment to and ownership of ttieir own local plan for positive 
change. 
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PLANNING 



PLANNING 

Flaming means deciding ycm want to do in &e future, 
hew you want to do it, by w&en y(m want to con^iete it, and how 
you Issow yoo iiave been successful In a scIkk)!, succ^^sful 
planning must also involve sufficient concensus ammsg &e members 
of a Bcbo(A c^Knmunity for than to have commitmrat necessary 
to cany out the plazL Th<^ are at least fixree ar^ related to 
successful planning which deserve comment here: (1) resources; (2) 
process; ami (3) outcomes. 



Resources 

The basic resources necessary for successful planning Inchide 
both funds and information. The School Impx>vement ^x^giam 
(SIP) makes funds available to schools for &e esxgxess^ purpc^ of 
planning and implementing significant educational im{srovements in 
(1) curriculum and instimion; (2) auxiliary s^ces; (3) ^hool 
organization; and (4) school climate. The goal of a schooFs change> 
in diese areas is to meet three categoric of students* i^eds: 
educational, personal, and career, in a^ti<m, tti^ SIP school is 
charged with efifectively meeting tbese needs with all of iti students: 
average, gifted and talented, limited-Eng]ish^st)ficient, special 
ediK^ation, and undmchieving or at-risk students. 

Since the focus is on improvement, a significant portion of the 
schooPs SIP moi^y siKmld be. set aside specifically for diange 
initiatives. The SIP budget should mA be ^nt exclusively on the 
mah)tes28nce of the status quo, even if the status quo is an 
improved one compared to years past* 

Status quo expeiiditures usually involve the annual commitment 
to staff salaries for parapxx)fessionals, curricultmi specialists, or 
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PAETI 

lNB IMELSMEMING 



c^wdina^ Grange o^eaiditur^, <»i d^ other hand, Mp the 
sc^p^ grow and lypk^ inclu^ tr^ning mabdals, teacher 
tefei^^i^^ for sta£t 

de}c<^^e^<^ currkmhim deyelc^en^^ bey<md the 

or visits 

to ^^:idk>ols^ parent traroixi^ co^f (m-^sm ^uidiases <^ 
su|^p&^s%ntaiy medals or e^pt^ent^ eva^cm c^, and esq^enses 
rented (6 ptoiihg,; tte self-sti^; ^ piiosi^ quality leview* 
SitK;ejthere must.be ]^x>yisi<m^for staff to have time awsQr fixHu 
the cv^y^^^jda^^ 

change to at ail fe^ibW dia^ should also inctode 

those ^ch 1^9 dme (iJe;, timi to be^ investigate^ ' 
expIcHe, decide, plan, m^tis; evah^te, train, teaxii^ anc| so on). 

It is rec<Hnmai^d, therefore, lhat at least 33 percem of the 
sdbpors jjmtpl SIP bi^get set aside fcr'^change e^q^nditures. 
This go&gr guarantees that tlm will be SIP moQsy avaiiaible to 
sappm the planning, implmendng, staff deva^^^ activities 
so vital to £jgni6cant ongoing im^ov^n^ts at a scIkk)! site. 

lhf(mnation is a second major resource for achieving change, and 
Hkst are at^^least two kinds: insi(]b and outside. Iizside information 
ccmsl^ftsTof what t^ school immunity aheaity knows about 
curricnhtm, fiostructidDe, and its own stui^nts, staff, ^ool culture, 
and commtap^, Ouf^e Momaiion involves what is known hi die 
field of ed^atidn i{K>ul effective scho<ding, inchiding i^ted 
material as well as exeooiplary practices cc {»x>grams in operation. 

Generating inside mformatimi involves questicms such as: What 
are the ^ects of o^ {program im our students, ourselves, and the 
community? How do tl^ resuhs relate to what we are dohig at 
school and in the classnxHus? and What are the urH:(»2scious rules, 
norms, assumpti(His, ecqyectations, or policies that make vp our 
school culture? Tl^ last two questic»is are oft^ the most difficult 
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Part I Planning and Impl^eming (ccmt) 



to answer becanse fliey involve becoming consdxm of flie 
uncwiscious as well as toying to mKtestaad Che yfhy^B cooMCtmg 
acticms witii outeom^* Answers wiS involve what is taogjbt, how it 
is (au^ why it is taught that way, how ite sc1k>o1 is oiganized, 
how it functions, who talks to wh(Mn abc^t \^iat w!^, sad 
v/im schooling means for the different kinds of students at die 
school. 

Typical sources of inside infonnation inchi^ the school 
p^onnance tepotu grades, crit^(m*D^iae3K:ed <kta <m stoient 
outcomes, student and staff attendance data« data osi dtopcmts, indices 
of student conduct, opinicm and satisfacticm surveys of stui^its and 
pjtents, face-to-face discussions, staff observatim and mtoviews, 
and other local studies. 

Useful jjoints of departure for exploring feese data m relation to 
the questions posed above include tte quality criteria, b<^ curricular 
and schoolwide, as well as die state fiamew<»ic8, haiulbodks, 
curriculum guides, and model curriculum standards. By ccmuasdng 
what is currently takmg place at die school with diese state 
standards, die school community can discover areas it wishes to 
mainmin, reinforce, or change. There is littte doubt, however, that 
how well the school community will be able to unc^tand and use 
the data collected will depend oa how extensively fyce-tshfsic^ 
discussion, observation, ttought, and negotiation of craflicttog points 
of view and values take place during tije planning jHOcess. 

Since no school community is hmnogesieous, it is critical to try 
to answer die questions. What is? and What should be? by 
researching the various points of view all <^ d:^ people who make 
up die school community. The im>gram may be hit^pseted in (me 
way fifom the perspective of adults, swb as teachers and 
lower grades, by department, by program specialty, aiKl so <m); 
administrators; parents (by etimicity, gr^ level, subject area, and so 
on); categorical program staff; par^pofessionals; pl^>il services 
personnel; and odier staff. On die odiCT hand, tiie schoors culture 
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m csfccatiooal prograa may Iw* vegr d^fwrari^^i^^fe^ 
degrees <3i'ieaG0»s'fKm_il»^ fwim of VieW^of W(^fe^ 

that kmA ^<sdxvk y^^ 

adult «r stad^ pei^jKtives'lui^ do to 

change. ^ ► 

Ostside iBforiiistioa is also a critkal resoiHce because it 
involves new fcttowled^, §ldlls, and qpfi^s ns^ yet J^owa to the 
sdml coaimmi^ |&oat Wliat wtsis mi wh^. doesnot Agaja, 
state pd>Ik»tkM^ re^ai«&t m eibdleat '^ns^^ cf miich of wiiat is 
Imown aboat ^i^s^p ^junfeuhm^ laslroctiobi^aEd scbbot 
w ga njga t i ffl ia gtriacttitt^ aad pn#%&:0^mp(Mrj|^ 
iochide e(hsc$ik!i^ joimials $M ^bacSdywi!^ ^c^^ 
staff fscm viMa^M Sst3^ stsiS^mm stakf^e^j^ j^^ 
oSSces, aad uoivscsiti^; sad ems^isiy ^goM s^H^ Hmt 
ccmducted by schools recognized 1^ dse Cafifcsuia bistzaguiished 
Schools Program. 

In the fiiml analysis, however, it is the »;hool ccmimuni^'s 
intoise inioacticm widi &e inside infcmnatim of what is and the 
outside inf<uinati(m of wliat could, be tM will lead ti^ school to an 
amUtious visi(»i iand plan what 'tq do i^t to make the most 
signlScant hnpiovements for aU of its stiidesiis. 



Pmces? 

The goal of the p!annin3 pn^ess Is to genante as much 
interaction as poss^e asKmg all who \fill have a role in 
implemaiting die resultant d^isim a- plans f<Mr cfiange. Hiis 
involvement will he^ nirt ooly to generate a cwnprdteisive plan but 
also to establish the ammihment neccssaty mmg feo ^ who must 
implement it 
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Part I Planning and Inq)l«n^ting (cont) 



There are five basic stq)s ia the planning {process* The first step 
is to establish a collective visioa of what ki^ of school md yjfhst 
Idnd of student the school commimiQr wants to ^veIop« T fe secdnd^ 
st^ is to collect both inside and outside McmB&ODu The^goaLliere 
is to describe die current program in detail and compare it ^th-what 
could or should be h^ypening differendy at the school The 
step is to anafyze as2d dLscuss die mfonnati<m coliectedt;) determine 
its relati(»iship and relevance to die future visi(Hi as wellLaslhe 
current j^tices and outeomes gS die school. The fourth stey is to 
negotiate a consensus ?mong all interested parties regarding-the 
improvement initiatives to be undertaken and dieh: oxpoci^ effects. 
The fifdi stq> is to design the improven^nt activities and establish 
the roles necessary for carrymg them out 

The amount of time it will take to carry out a conoprehensive 
planning process, however, will vary dependmg on die size of die 
school, ttus relative need for serious reform, and die format of the 
plan to be generated For example, to draw up an initial plan which 
describes everyUiing that is happ^img at a school, hicludhig ongoing 
activities as well as changes, may take an entire school year. 
However, to draft a plan for a select number of improvemem 
initiatives, mch as the tentative sugg^tions and action plans 
normally generated by a self-study, may take only two to fo\3t 
momhs. 

The structure currendy recommencted for the self-study can also 
serve as a model for initial planning* example, a leadership 
team, hi cooperation widi die school site cmmcil, can (H^gaioize and 
guide the planning process at die school site by establis^g 
committees to collect mformation and plan using the quality criteria 
as major organizers for die committee structure* The leader^p team 
is made up of repres^tatives of die various structures within die 
school (e.g., die school site council; grade-level teachers in 
el^entary schools or subject-area teacl^ at die secondary level; 
categorical program staff; program specialists; odier staff at die 
school and district office; and parents and students rq)res^ting 
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various student pq)ulati(Mis at die sclu>ol)« The leskiersh^ t^m 
should meet widi the committei^ to monitor thsdr^ i^tivities> j^xyvide 
stq^port, jmd m^/e periodic tepiMtsoa^d^ {Hx^^ceis. 
should also r^ort regularly to ti^ ichobl si^ OKmcil aiui^rec^e 
directicHi jsoai that grioi^ duxni^k^ du» p!aii|mig ptoof^ss becsuse it 
is diis groi^ iiat is ch^ed with 1^ uit^te rcspcmsib^^ of 
guidhig, ^vdi^ing, and ajpoving the schooVs plasL 

As mentioned i»reviously, the quality qiteria and die state 
publications oa which they are based shou^ be die maj(» organizers 
for die plannmg prcK^^. It should result in die identification of 
matches and gaps n die currm i^og^ and die ciUeria are 
c<mipared For the cur^;^uhnn crit^/in;particul6r, die^p«anning 
process proceeds fmx (1) what steK^ois shrald be teaming iu-ie^h 
curricuhur area <ie., the <fistricfs core ouiiidsh^ to (2) niaj^l"^^ 
instructional strat^es, (^gaj^^ticmal sti^ policies to hel^ 

student ieam diat cuoriculum; to (3) variations m die strategies, 
stnK^tures, and policies necessary to ensure die stsccess of es^h 
student popuIati(m enrolled at the school (e.g., avotige, £pfted and 
tal^edi i^pedal e(hication, Umited^^ish-iHDDficiem, and 
und^r^dbievhig students). - 

Octcbm^ 

The most obvious <mtc(mie of a planning {access is die plan (le, 
a coTisensus of die school comnmnity'ii commitments for what 
char^ges will be made hi tl^ future). It sh<mld also include a teief 
statement of the collective visicm of wbzt kind of school^ teachers, 
smdenis tl^ schoul omununi^ s^ as its ideals. 

The fcmm of die plan should facilitate its use as a wosidtig 
document. If it is too large <^ det^ed, individuals will find it 
difficult to consult Gt to SM tb^ rote in implementhig d^ planned 
changes. It is reccnnmend^ dicrefore, that, no matter how much 
information is collected on die current i»:ogram and to matt^ how 
extensive die many positive ^tivities ot pxigrams behig carried on 
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PanX Pimdng and Implementing (c<»t) 



at me sdKxri, (beet s)^i Je^a fqmnOe, identifiaUe Smprov^tM 
"pUm iffbkh isiohides w desciptioci of the mjotMymesxmt 
'initiaiives to be io^evw^ hk die iaunediftte future. Thi^ ii not to 
My tbat & compceheasive plan a? all pc^^ixb^ objpctiyea, and 
activities at the school should m be written and con^tt^l plan in 
thSm^^lves. lUiber, tbete should also be ar^^ 
<&)6ument which is detadbable fstm ihtt&^Si3xs3^ ]flm or esdsts 
as a separate summaiy of the schooFs most cuneht change 
initiatives. 

The fanpiovcmem plan should not. dicrefore, be imposing; nor 
shooki it be relegated to a shelf as a trqphy.of tl^^piana^ pwess. 
RaUier. it ^miC include (1) a limited numliiet^of io^ovement 
i°itiativcs (e.gM fcHu to ei^t maj<»^ px^rammatic chaz^^'that tte 
scbo J is willing and able to undertake and Oat will liave a 
signiicimt* p<^itive fanpaci m students); (2) tte roles to be played 
by ffie nmbers of the school c<»nmunity as fksy cany out the 
initiatives; (3) regularty scheduted planning, n^onitoring, and 
poblean*solving activities to «isure in^IenittitatiQn of tite change 
initiatives; (4) an evaluation component which m^ include both 
quantioitive and qualitative measures; axKl (5) a budg^ Ttie final 
product must ultimately be ap{»oved by &e sdtool site councfl and 
the local school board before implementation may be initiated 



IMPLEMENTING 

AltiKms^ it may seem obvious, impleni^ntation does not 
necessarily occur automatically after planning. In fisct, fwr successful 
implen^suati<m to take place, it often necessary to have tbc mot 
1d£& of oi|[anizati<HUil sttuctures in place that were used to ^elop 
ti^ plaa This means th^ ti^ i»imd{^ the school site c(»incilt tiie 
leadeiah^ team, and many of tiie committees f oimed to rq)resent tiie 
vtdxm currkular and ^hooiwide niteiests in tiie school m^ still be 
required to see to it tiiat U» major change hiiti&tives in the plan are 
carried out 



CO 



S^jrstematk.and qngouigcommunicatibtr amod^ 
tiie S(^rs pliumed is^^ 
critical for die sac(^wfbFisq^^ 
local iimovirtioM/^WeeJay,^Wwp^ 
meetings ate the most importantSfbU vd^^ 
ofganl:^itiraa! stnicture to ac^e tids;«K)ci^^ 
mc^^ can accompli^ several'^pcite^ in^tenenw^^^^fi^^ ^ 

Hm, th^ can focus m m^^inig^^ t& 
effects ^ 0^ change *cte?ities dir^^bo^^^ w,iavclved^(&g^^^ 
sttJddits, teachers, admiii&ra^^ it^pttmtBriM w on). 

Second, staff tsk^tegiili^ tbe^Sciatt 
effective ccx^dinaticm of tiielr :«)fifortt as wdOl' as m a^^pira^iate- 
divisic^ (tf labor among aU partk^^N^ 

Seccmd, coordhsaiti<m is {MUficutoly imfofitant inn ^hctd in 
which several student popcOatiosul^ are pK/^dSed servicei by tf^ same 
adults, dther wititin or i^Mt of the c^tisrodtd (e^g^ Bml^ 
Engllshipf<^en^ compens^Uosy edbcftlon« special ecgtcatk^ 
average, or gifted and talented students)/ For exan^ tssiM ' 
which <^ten require a substential amooni <^ ^bm for teachm to tneet 
together mig^ IekIu^ 

• Establishing a literatore*based EQg!ish«lC!tgtia^ artd pcogrsm 
tot all students 

• Improving ti^ access of ooo^pdssatoiy ethmolott sti&3en!a to 

te^el^ <^ ma^ aiKl adcx^ 

• implcmemh!g cobpo^ve lemming with hst&x^goim^ groups 
insciaice ' ^ 

« M^nstresming stud^ who receive ^)ecia! education 
servfcea 

t Providing st^emeatary nxsppcn to migsant etodeodi 

• Scheduling peer-c(MKAhig visits among teachm feimhig bow 
to use sheltered English witii limi^-English^oficient 
student!! 

^1 



A^^stei^tiCy ft»ma! means must be provided for tiie i^iolts at 
t&e ^^bbol ^ pliii what Aqt will do wi& e«ch other or 

wiOi^^dr $t#sits; lOiii^ wifli each otiber wtiat fitqr have been dobg 
wi^>lhe itudd^ commoOt s<^ p(RMems» aadieview 

the otiboo^iof tt^^ Hiis^ cooniiaatksi is that wbk:h 
is QQ;a,iegQltt^bads for lelativdy kif e luunben <tf Jtoctems 
at a scImm* C!eiJ^» c^ocistdii^ or wMt has 8oa»«im» been 
n^ented taas OQ£^iQjt?twn)izig^ should taice place in adkStioa to 
what student stiKfy team meetings can accoss^^ a leltti^y 
sdiaH mnnber of individual students having unique problems in ^ 
progntnXr, 

Tbirdt the time spent m imptexs^ntatiixi me^ings should be 
devoted nudnly io the day-to^!ay tsA week4o-week probi^ saving 
necessaiy to caity out &e 8cho<d's pknz^ innovatiimr Rnmh« ti^ 
regular feedback shared by participants at me^ngs essi also 
provide the l«sis fm any ne6essiar\^ ^M)difitoitiotM or m^omm 
OHxecticms diat may arise* Ai^ finally, Ux>se who may fee! 
insecure or uneasy about trying to iiew ideas into i»actke, such 
meetings should provide the persimai and prof essianal sq^ K)ct needed 
for people to turn planned inncvatkms into reality. 

Of an of &c3e functi<ms which may be smed by in^lemcntatios 
meetings, co(mIinati<m and problem sc^dng will undoubtedly 
predominate, both in temais of time spat in meetings and^ln die 
immediate tiSects that thece communications wiU have oa die success 
of the program* 

As mentioned ui the plamiing section, time is ^ msyor 
prerequisite for the successful implementatioQ of die 9^baoV% diange 
initiatives. Therefore, teachm need time «way fum didr teachm; 
responsibilities. Released thne, short me^gs before md after 
scbool, perkxiic wedcend or evening meetings, minhmmi d^, and 
the released days availabte for scho^-based coordination programs 
(AB 777) and pupil modvadon and maintenance programs (SB 65) 



are among dse op(iO(iS;:ivaihd^ ior s<Hdng *i/ 
the successful k^eaM^i^^^ a icbocrii*s improvements. 

SOMMAKY 

EBTective pbsinisg: and ia^^e m^ ttott im)di£M»s hi 
the orsssdzatiaMd stmcti^e 

»ce8«^ to <»ty cot bt»^^ ii||8L ^Ksiitmim^, 
oxnmittee stmctrnts, tad coimnimidte Jti^ are &e mi(jor 
compost g^'^ust be a^dbe^lbsf & that it conffiiit^ to 
signiScant d^nge. llamih^ico^^ pIpSr ^ act|Ofi« 
im^^ementhag pcochic^ aetiort* and |^ latter, does ^ ssaturalfy 
follow fitom* the foimer isriifeom ddlbeni^ lasddn^^ ^ 

At the elementasy te^ die prioci^ ac^ sdiool site ^^a^ 
are d^ iim obvious ch(ifces for ci^^ 
At t^ secondary tevd ^ respOQsibi% wiS mcape ISeety 3dI to 
d^artnm dttirposons imd asdi!^ pdnc^ in additikxt to the 
^^inc^i^H^Kk3C<^ In dther^ase^ hmsm^ stmctuitd 
plann% axul hnpla^^thig nms ' 
systanadcidly £ql order 0 the n/sSssxA grooving in c^Mdty for 
diange as well as in its aHlity to provide an opt&sial edu^oQ tcs 
all of its students. 
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GUIDE FOR 



Ti» self-studjr is ^ fcmndatkm oa vfb^ the pogram qaality 
review h bmlt and sIkxiM be viewed as liie begiimmg t!^ 
sdboors plaiming i^ocess. self-sti^ is an activity tiiat isdiides 
an in-d^ look at tibe qi^% the ctinktzimn, &e tiGfectn of 
the isstnictkm, mi ^ siroctsre, orgaoizatiOT, ai^ gov^sarx^ of the 
in^tdicm asd is carried oot by &c scIkk)! GOQimi&Qi^ ^or !o tl» 
^gnon qoali^ review. The Hxxe main reasons yffby ihe s^-stody 
is so impc^tant to program i^amnng and &e {access of [Hogr^ 
quality review are fee following: 



9 The quality of ib& improven^ effect is dq)endent cm tbj 
quality of ^ data and the anafysis of that data. Data 
coUecticm and analyais occur mainly in tl^ self-study phase 
of the review. 



% The quality of the self-study in the eyes of the school 
ccmimunity determines the meaning accorded Hbt visit of the 
external renew team and any subsequent planning. 



« A high-quality self-study is central to axomidishing the three 
major portions of the j^ogram qtmlity review: (1) fee 
devel<^ent of a clear m^lmtanding of school's 
instructional program; (2) the model f<Hr examining the 
effectiveness of the instructional program; and (3) the focus 
for the determination of the kind of changes diat should 
occur to improve the program for stu<knts. 



When thoroughly condiK^ed, the self-stu<ty is an extren^Iy 
rew^dmg expertence for the ^hool because it establishes a routine 
process f<^ monitoring and improving ti» quality of* the instructi(»al 
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IG THE SELF-STtJD Y 



,^gram f(x die students. A sclKxd carrying <m a half-I^arted 
fcmz self-study win reap at best an ise^ectual review and at worst 
a m!3k»li&g and damaging externa! review that will result in 
meamngfess plammig for imi^vemet 

To be effective^ the self-study must be ccodscfed by individuals 
wiH> imw the stnd^ and the schod best ml can be objective 
about the quality of £te instnictk»]ttd prog^ cS^sei to each 
student Vfkm sdbxxA commaaity ^(Hsducts &e self -study, 
shouU bt a bnwi of school c^nmunity mvolv^j^nt. Ti^ 
j^ocess sinnM be CQsidi^^ tmd^ gold^^ 
lead^ at 11^ sd^ w^ is ccaznnitted to d» ps^^ Adl^i^ ^ 
per^ iq^eseniing d^di^l^'s pc^itksi on cmrs^^mi; instmction, 
and oti^ policies ^K>u!d also l}e invofved to cooid^ts t!» distiict^s 
and »^K)ors ag^^ for change. Tho^ psrtk^st^ in the 
se&study must be j^ogram quality review criteria fc^ 
elem^Qt^ sclnxds as the famdatkm for ibt examination of die 
instructiona! progr^ Tl^ criteria will also ^ve as die standard 
against which ibc ^Zdlity of the schooFs instroctkmal {^ogram will ' 
be held during die f cmal i»ogram quality leview. 

Part n is divikled into secticm describhig tli^ medzods for 
organizing and cocKhicdni; d£$-self-stt:dy, &^ ^licadon^of die 
qi^ty crit^ to die schools instroctiCHial prc^ram, and implk:ad(sis 
for use during die fcmnal program quality review. 



ORGANIZING FOR THE SELF^STUDY 

The self-study is desi^:^ to j^omote a cdiesxve and co<»dina:ed 
view of die curriculum die instructional program recdved by 
students at fix schcoL . &e implementation ci die self-study, it is 
niH sufficient to c(»itribute only as an individual <^ to be interested 
only in certain grade kvels or special {Hogram outcomes. Ratl^, 
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Part n Gmde for Coa(hK:tiiig fee Self -Study (cont) 



die sdiool most be consicteed as a whole. As flie school 
aMnmmity wganizes for the self-study, it will be e^Iishing t!^ 
procedures for the ways m whfch staff will be cootrilmtisg. The 
staff of fiis school will be involved as (1) individnals; (2) members 
of spaial groups sudi as grade level, spccM projecu cf juirkadum 
ccHnmittees; and (3) members of the school communi^. 

Each staff rnemb^' will be involved individually in analyzing flie 
school program*s relatiaiship to the cuniculum as well as to the 
schoolwide criteria. At the mdividual level each m^^ber of the 
school ccmimunity is charged with (1) ccHsductmg a self-analysis of 
practfces that pertain to each criterion; (2) ohs/jving and {roviding 
feedbad: relative to q)ptying the criteria; (3) contributing the most 
accurate data possible; (4) focusmg the discussiOTS he or she has 
with otlm about various aspects of the y;hoors im>gram and the 
impact of that program on the students; iud (5) inteija-eting the data 
collected m light of the instructional program as a whole. 

When applying the curriculum criteria during the self-study, all 
teachers are involved m craiparing the curriculum to state and 
professional standards. (Curriculum firamew<^ and handbooks and 
curriculum statcmesats offer excellent starting points f(» this view of 
the mstructional program,) The teachers fortlKT review the 
implemeatarion of that curriculimi by considering what fee students 
actually receive. The resulting analysis of the quality of the 
curricidum offered the school and the extent to which that 
curriculum is received by fee student is judged acceding to fee 
program quality review criteria. 

When applying fee schoolwide criteria, all participants are 
involved in synfeesizing feeir individual mput into g^aejalizatiOTs 
about the ongoing school program. Tte quality of this mpvt wiB 
det»mine the usefuhiess of fee information in identifying areas in 
need of improvement as well as areas of strength. 




Establishing the Proper Perroectbe 



Tbt first st^ in t2ie setfnstid^rj^dcess is decidmg what questicms 
to ask, vfbsi activities to ol^serve, isd what datstto review in order 
to devd(9 the <^Jecth^ knowL^ge of J^-ins&udSmal program 
recdved hy.the stiKfenis asd^^ comj^re; that infoanatioii wife fee 
rela^ quality criteria.^ Ceitain d^cisimis not only ccmsti^ tl^ 
critical first step of the self«stu(fy but also go a^&mg way towa?d 
determmmg fee usefuIiKss of fee self-sti^ ana^^feTj^iogram ipiality 
review by establishing a schoolwi^ perspective of ^gram~quality. 
These decisions include what to ol^^<^ which stucfem? to follow 
through feeir day; what no^ of questicms to th^^s^^. the 
staff membm, fee administsritors, d^ cmmcU siemb^/^ oiSim 
mvolved m tktt various parts of fee i^ogram; and what &ssta of 
records to review, inchKfing sfiidents' w<»k san^les, students* 
achievem^t data, minutes of me^gs, azui so forth. 

hi fee d^gn of the {socedures for collecting inf<CTiati(Hi about 
fee school's program, cotahi s^ of data should not be overio<*ed 
Thqr iiK:lude fee school perf<mnaiK:e teporu wife locally develqted 
hidk^ators of success; fee action plans suggestimiL £r<mi the last 
program quality review; and fee resuhs of the California Assessing 
Program tests and ofeer ncmn-ref^enced tests a^lyzed for patterns 
of achievement for all stuctents and for specific groi^ys of studaits 
over time. 

Good reviews and subsequent good planning occur when people 
have infcmnation and the energy to act on it A self-^ti^ must not 
be so burdenscmie that it discourages quality is^er^UcHi am<Hig staff, 
students, and the oMmnni^. To avoid having d» seff-study 
become like an academic exercise or meaningless 'xiperworic, those 
organizing fee self-study should keep in mind that* 

9 Informaticm collected is to be used by the school and the 
external review team to meet tte goals of the program 
quality review, such as analysis, improvement, and plannmg. 



Part n Guide for Conducting tiie Self-Study (conL) 



e The analysis provided by the self-study is shaped by the 
quality criteria. 

• ladividnals, program personnel, or the school commututy as a 
whole must not be overburitened. 



Collecting Good Information 

During a self-study process, two main types of information are 
collected: artifacts and opinions. The artifacts are the concrete 
materials collected Hiey range from exan^les of students' wotk 
and assignments to records and transcripts to minutes of meetings. 
Artifacts constitute the best way for a school to check on the other 
major kind of uifonnation collected, opinions. It is important to 
solicit the opinions of students, parents, and staff members as part of 
the self -study. Opinions about a topic provide valuable information 
on the over^ sense of a school. Wherever possible, people should 
be asked to provide examples or artifacts to support theii opinions. 

Id sum, each school is urged to individualize its procedures for 
collecting information. If the suggestions for data collection are seen 
as items on a menu from which school pers(mnei pick and choc^e 
what fits their situation, the information collected will be more 
meaningful and powerful. (NOTE: The school data summary 
contained m this section will be of assistance m collecting 
information about instructional programs.) 
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APPLYING THE QUALriY CRITERIA 



The quality critaia for tb^ elementary iHX)gram quality review 
are groi^ied into two main sections: (1) curricular criteria; and (2) 
schoolwide criteria* The coiK:q>ts embedded in the criteria are not 
new. Ibzy were included m many of the previously used quali^ 
criteria, state handbooks, framewo±s, and other matmals. The 
criteria described in this document represent signiiGcant agreements in 
the current analysis of high-quaUty standards for curriculum and 
effective elementary education. They were designed to incorporate 
good-sense noti(»is of sound curriculum, effectr/e educational 
practice, and q>plied organizational management. 

The curriculum criteria that include language arts, mathematics, 
science, history-social science, visual and p^orming arts, phy^s^Ai 
education, English-as-a-second language, and foreign language follow 
the major themes captured m the frameworks, haibjbobks, and 
curriculum guides. The curriculum criteria should be us^ to assess 
the quality of the content of the curriculum as well as die method of 
instruction employed to impart that curriculum. 

The schoolwide criteria are desigi^ to focus the school 
community on what students experience as individuals, as members 
of groups (special programs and other assistance patterns), and as a 
total student bo^. In most sctKX>l settings sq)amte groins of addts 
such as classroom teachers, special project personnel, sxtpport 
personnel, and administrators woik with students on di^irete aspects 
of coDtmi or need. Thus, students experience those disaete aspects 
and synthesize them into their total school experience. The adult 
work groups may lose sight of all the different pieces that students 
must- put together. Using the criteria to look at the school and 
various programs m operation widiin the school will help the school 
community to see what the synthesized school experience is like for 
different kinds of students. The application of die schoolwide 
criteria during the self-study also l^lps to determine the degree of 
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Part n Guide for Ccmdiictiag tite Self^tody (<xmt) 

congnieiice between stated policy and what stuifents mi other 
members of tlie school community actually experieiice. 

Both the curriculum and schoolwide crifma are summative 
statements of a . high-quality program thiu is actually e^s^enenced by 
the stuctenL When applying the criteria during the self-^tu^, ^ 
members of the district and school comm^ Jty should ensure that the 
following occur 

0 Everyone involved in the self-study must becomv'. 
knowledgeable about the contents of the crit^a for 
elementary program quality review. 

• Those responsible for applying the quality criteria must 
decide what procedures they will use and what specific 
information they will sedk out in order to address ttte criteria* 
Sample questions migbt hichide die following: How will 
th^ organize observations to ensure &at all studoits m the 
school, iiKJluding those with special needs, are considered? 
Whom will they talk to in order to maintain a hmd 
IH^'s^tive on the school setthig? What arti&cts should they 
review? 

t The necessary information is coDected Then reviewers 
disoiss what has been found, pooUng mfmnation in order to 
develop a conimon perspective of the program in <^pmtion 
and its impact on students. 

• The common perspective brought out in the discussicm is 
then compared with the quality criteria^ In the comparative 
{process, areas of the program diat reflect the de^ption in 
the quality criterion are identified as program strengths* 
Those that do not match the criterion statements are p(H^tial 
areas for improvement. 
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MMjuoaoiv^ acaoii plan, 

crit^tkm-aitti as a whole? . Wik^jw^ 

• Fina|^ij^^&'«^ltisi6b rbcinded «b that 

thfey^'iam lie hwhiaetf k the self-$tu^,yxuriaiy and shaicd 
' first "wiiirjfie khobrcQoamiinity flienVwiUi ti« Visiting 
revsew team... ' ■ '. 



compared with the qusdiiS?: crit«tia,ra simunagr jctf ^ iei^ifigl^ls^:-' 
developed^ ififa simudiiy: Sj^d coiaVey a ttidttgihifil4cBvie#^^ 
cahicdum and the khck^LwIdejrogram^ > 'vtr^^" • 

The shoBid not bei a Jrogtib^ Ajcnmeji^^ role of 
thumb, a OQ&iwge smnmajy is,iK)t ^tiyJonj^'eS^^ to ha^ 
effecUveiy iwhat is true ahottf e^tClispcCt of Si^j^^ ; 
cm^keA ^& thfr qoafity jcri^ On Sig t^^j&#ic#^ge 
(kxspie^it ^ t«H> detaifed^^to he.(£;c§^ti^a^^ du^ who are 
respcsisibte for iidti^g4^h&Q^e%cani^^ and 
schoolwide oiganlzatitmrrk othsf^^^^uitiM^ii^^ for 
organi^dng the »^-stt»ii^ ^elophig a 

mmax^ (hat conrniirnkfet Mta^vtskj and isl^nseftd-woii^ 
bluqpint for futare change. X ' 



The self-study report should tochsjet the foUowhigv 

• A written iec(Hd <^ the result of compg^oj^wMt is 

happening at the stibool with the^issi^Vootni^; trnd ideas 
included hi each of ti^ paragraphs <tf ^'^oaSity criteria 
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Eart n Guide tot C<Hi(faKimg The Self-Study (cont) 



€ A sununatWe value judgment about the results of that 

§ Aq analysis of the implementaticm of the suggestions and 
assistanc^acticm plans from tiie previous review 

e Identi£icati(m of tentative suggestions and a tentative calendar 
fos their implementation 

d Three tentative action plans in three in-depth areas 

§ Recognition of program strengths 

• A smnmary of the strengdis and weaknesses of the self- 
study 

The conq)leted summary will include the resulis of the self*-study 
for each of the quality criteria. Even thoa^ all curricular criteria are 
included in the summary^ the three curricular or two cumcular and 
one scfaoolwide criteria selected for isr^ep&t focus during ti^ review 
will reflect greater depth and attenti(Hi in tbe self-study summary. 
The co!»:lusions reached in otter areas» however^ will be of great 
value to the school community in plannmg curricular, instructicml, 
and organizational improvements. 



How the Setf>Study Is Used During the Program OuaKty Review 

Dtmng the program quaUty review, die schoors ^If-study is 
used as a basis for discussion about tht programs in opsxaUm at tbe 
site. It is shared with members of the review team dming tt^ 
review so that it can be u^ to frame the or^nizati(Mi of the review 
and ensure that the nnpcHtant points are covered As the review 
progresses, the team will use the self-study as a guide in reviewing 
the schoors program, validatmg the results of the self*study when 
the findings of the review team confhm the r^ts, and seeldng 
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additknud isfotmatiQa wttec the sdf-etu^ results aqd the md 
fiiKli^ are ai vjunto^ j ^"'S 

When Oie aii^jlic pxttott^^^^^^^^ li^^WiBt 
leadership team iad ii»jie^yrimi^ ccmsider the idoitified 
areas imixovemeiit )s^thiail» self-stii^ as fbey vMSit ' 
iec(>(QmeQdati<»ts fw Irsreasiiig: itb elfectWeoess of tbe-instnictkmal 
^gram ibkl recognize aieas: {ffogmir strength. 



The School Data Snmaar? 

Each school has 4: weahh of data whidb, when organized^ ^d 
presented fot <K^^$iaris^ data 
summary, Thdte:ai(a^|ffq^ 
h;f(mnation ob v^ch to 
quality. 

The ofgani^OQ and hiti^^^r^^ data in die sdiool data 
summary should be guided ^jredii^bd hunches, opeoi^ssimkd . 
explorati(m of {mttems, ecmfiraihig hiterpretaticms with si^ppcMrting 
evida^e, and c(»nm<xi sense* It !s\^i[»raclic^ idiat ma&es 
the best use of available hifcmnafic^ retahis a l^aiSby skq)ticism. 



Indicators 

The following mdicaum are suggested demerits of ihe data 
summary becausi^ &ey are cpmmcmly available hi schoots ami 
^vide data vahxable to ^g£m review and ^hod plam^. The 
schoorp^cmpaxice |qg<kt, bo& &e locally proved and itate* 
produced ^^^'^^ sksa^ ipchd^ some of diese e!em<mts* 
Each school sHouId^ oamine its own availabie <^ta and select the 
best data for its smmnary. 
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Vmll Gdde for Omdiicting the Setf^ 



Ootcme indicttofs ^ 

• CWiHiik AfijiessmemPwgr^ data (third ita4 sIxA ^ades> 

• Trei^ in raw ioom 

- CotuptriKm to predicted score 

• Percent of «u^teats above Q3 andtjclow Ql over time 

- SIdU aita report coa^'^i; ciOiarw* of'Ci^^ 

- Subgrwp r^OTt ahowinjj tr«i^ avcr^ - 

• Nwm-fefereaced tests 

- Trends 

" Compariscm to natk^ m^os 

• Cmticular aiea a^npsiiscms 

- Percent of students above Q3 and below Ql over time 

• Qiteri(m-referenced tests OMlwiing laoficiency tests) 

- Percent of students achieving criterion levels 

- Trends 

- Woric samples 

- Holistic criteria 

- Grade level standards 

• Attffldance and tardies 

- Attendance patterns of all students 

- Attcadazsce patterns of specific groq>s 

- Tardiness patterm for all students 

• Tardiness patterns for spe^c grraj^ 

- Staff attendance 

• Numb» of lK)oks read 
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• Nffi^i^^^ii^fc^ cdmpleted 

• Students' 

• ^lumber erf sti^^ x^tmirU^^jp^ 
Pirogrgm i!ulicat(»s mchi^* 

e lostnicticmal time \ - 

- Total sdKxa dajr , _ 

- Allotted to 1^ soibjoct and by grade - ' T - 

- T^aie <a3(giged in leac^ - - 

- H<Hncwo!fc hy grade 

« Extracunricular acti^ti^-^^ - 

- Number of students in sgws 
• Number of studests M music 

- Number of students in drama^ 

- Number of students iaacad^cchibs 

Sttuleot indica^ include: 

• EnrolImjsai|^ttcnis*-incttafi^ 

• AFDC coimt-lncp^teg/aecrcasing 

• LBP countHosi^asiigj^^^ 
0 Parents* occi^witions 
« MobiUtyAiansicncy . of sti^ents 

1 K^U 




^ Fart II Guide far Conducting the Self-^Stiuiy (cent) 



A combination of (^>en-mindedne53, co^mxxi Si^e, and e^Mut 
advke should be used in selectifig data to include. m ^ smnmaxy. 
The foam should display infocmaticm to^ facilifate making 
c(»npailSons, Too much infcmnatioa can he just jts ccmfusing as too 
little* The cummary should not cover eveiy p<^ibie c<»Qpari5cm 
a^ong available data. Most data should be tdt in fiieif natural 
fonns, available fw refercoce. 

Data must be compared to some frame of reference. The most 
common comparisons useful to schools are: 

• Previous program quality review results and programs 

• CritericHi levels based on rational goals 

• I^t years* levels for the same school 

• Other cunicular areas or subcomponents within a cuiricular 
area 

• Groups of students 

• Other grade levels 

• District, state, and national averages 



Analysis 

One of the most useful means for interim^ting data is a 
knowledge of trends over time. It is helpful to have data for as 
many years {ot other time pomts) as possible so that random 
fluctuations can be distinguished firom i»t)gram effects. Steady 
movement or down over three q€ more y^urs is usually an 
indicati(m of real change. A one-year spurt, on the other hand, is 
difficult to inteipret. One way of validating an apparent trend is to 
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lo(^ for lorMlel pattc^ in related K reading iefi^^^^^ 
ini^oviog aoosa aeves^ldiffetes^^ CK^^s^^^f^ 
ctitcyiott^rdated te8tt».ai54 i«al^tof*Dpkf rc«dOif 
intepc^^tiie^ result^ a^^^ If » .oii fte 0^1^^ 
results KSi only meanfferftDeu($v% mS^^s^m-^ xxt^^sp^O^ 
are constant ceding dow, idteiSiti^ imist 3 

s«Jously c<Hisaerei Ttie poBcy iig8ifica|>^ of tieada:m bei^^ : : 
iUumxnated 1^ a>myparing^ti^ ttrada ^ t^efids & ether S^i^s!^^ t 
and in distti(^ and naticsial -^t^witss^iax 
data that are not c<msi3tdU.wiUi state sad sitkmal tnss^ axe likefy 
to be acl^ls with pow^M as^ unigt^ pr^radmsatki or 
demogr^c influences on student outccxnes* 

In tte develc^ait stsat^es for ks^i^^ifiog the |m)gram, it Is 
often useful to c(»npar^iata an^xi^ eusi£u!i^^ ^st ;> 
subwmiponcnte of cuixfcular aitaSi Byj&^a^^ 1 
c(Hnparisons can be misleadingt ao it is «dvls«^(a tie to a 
referroce point by using trends; that is, \^ cc^p^hsg^^^^^ amot^ 
curricular areas. Naticmlr stat^ district^:^ kIkk)! test wxt ^ 
averages can be used. I)ata £rcm coiiq^dsc^ 
the same way. CMteri<m levds <^tab]i$hed a9-»d»^ 
also {»rovide a standard of compaiis<»i bet^K^ ax^ Bt»t since ^ 
these critericm levels are diSicuIt to justify empiiicaliy; their iise for 
other comfmisons is questi^mable. 

Evaluating the perfonnance of groops of students is very 
important for {^giam pteoning. Ossj^dsc^ by gnn^)S can also be 
misleading whoi viewed in isoMofL These same types of rdeicnce 
pomts can be us2^ to tie down stt^sm gro^ mtciprdtetkms i^ ihe 
manner suggested for cunfcular areas, Itads can be coospEsred £or 
the td^ middlCt and low qsmtik^ for IJ3F students; and for the 
disadvaiuaged. Counts and pcopostk)ns are <rftea m<^ U3d^ than 
averages in looking at specific gn>q». Very dten, a cpsr^ad^on of 
{m)gram data am<»g different gro^ reveals diSoreoc^, in i&e 
treatment of students. Ttese progrm differences can be evalmited to 
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Part n Ottide fear Conducting the Self^Stcdy (coat.) 



detcmine wheflier they are intentional or are ti^ result of inadvertent 
inequities. 

Comparis<Hi5 with national, state, and distrfct distributions aud 
averages can be useftd by themselves.. Data from schools with 
£ii2iilar background fectors are s<»netin^ a^^ Although 
comjwrisons wife these schools can jsrovide a sense of rdative 
standhig, matching is very dangerous and ftoq^soOy misleading. 
These overall ccanparisons are more useful f(sr setting goals and 
meaming progress than for discovering cli^ to p rogr am 
improvenoients. 

The measures mployed should be evaluated to detennme how 
well th^ focus on program goals. It is easy to overvalue what is 
measured and uadervalue what is truly inxportsnt An excellent 
assessmmt of an unimportanr goal should not weigji as much in die 
decision^^naking process as a merely adequate assessment of a very 
important goal. 

A very important consideration in interpreting data in curricular 
areas is the alignm^t of what is measured with what is taught or 
intended to be taught Many tests ov^emphasize low-level skills 
and facts, while the current trends in curriculum are toward hi^er 
level skills, ideas, and ccmcepts. State and national test developers 
are making changes in their tests to reflect this shifting enq*asis in 
the curricuhrai, but each school shcHild make sure the available data 
cover the currictihnn as it is intended to be taught. 

A related issue is the match of assessment method to what is 
being assessed. For example, an analysis and holistic judgment of 
work samples, demonstrations, 3nd stuctent presentations are often the 
b^t methods for addressing higher oidct thinking and cwnmunication 
skills. Teacher and textbook-related assesments generally match 
curriculum v^ well, althou^ comf^rative data are not readily 
available. State and nati<Hial tests provide excellent comparative 
information, although their fit to fee school program is only general. 
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PARTm 

PROGRAM QUALITY REVIEW PROCESS 



GENERAL OVERVIEW 

A school's program quality review is a process fliiough which 
the effectiveness of the curriculum, instructional program, and 
schoolwide organizational strategies is diagnosed by means of a set 
of standards that describe a high-quality |HX)gram* This process 
allows jiidgm^ts to be made about the effect of the program on the 
student populations at the school. Hie review, conducted by a team 
of educators not employed by the school district, typically occurs 
once every three years. MOTnation about the school's program and 
its effect on the students is gathered by this visiting team primarily 
tluough observation of iixstruction; interviews with teachers, stud^ts, 
administrators, other instructional staff, and pareits; and a review of 
pertineat documents. The team members then compare the informa- 
tion they gather with the state's quality criteria to determine the 
extent to which the program received by the stuttent matches die 
desaiptions of a high-qiiality program in the criteria. 

The program quality review yields information that is essential to 
the effective develoinnent of the school's curriculum and instructional 
program-information about what is working well, why, and what 
should be changed. Program review is a valuable part in the 
improvement cycle of planning, implementing, evaluating, and 
modifying the plarmed program. 



Purpose of the Program Quality Review 

The primary -^urpose of program review is to improve the quality 
of curriculum and instruction; it is a means for develq}ing and 
sustaining a high-quality educational program for all students. For 
the school staff and parents, the review is a period in which to 
observe and discuss the effectiveness of the programs received by 
the students. The immediate benefits of this process are the 



decisions and plans to make sp^:ific in^ovemeais in the curricuhmi, 
instruction, and schoolwide organization* 

The three major goals for the program quality review are: 

Goal 1; Process. Impx)ve student outttraes by stimulating a school 
conmiunity to do an imalysis of its pogram through a self-study, use 
this iriformation together with the results of the ^gram quality 
review to plan for improvanents, and implement the suggestions and 
action plam generated by die review. 



Goal 2; Standards . Promote a hij^-^quality curriculum, effective 
instiucticm, and a responsive school (organization tbrou^ the use of 
the quality criteria as standards of effective schooling for all student 
peculations at the school* 



Goal 3: Statewide Networidng . Promote die networking of 
educates Aroughout Califorxiia for the purpose of sharing successful 
practices and pr<^lOTi solving, develqnng collegiality, and siq^wrting 
educational professionalism 1^ providing them a critical role in the 
statewide school ini^vement effort 



The goals are ^complished when a school goes through the 
three phases of a ^arogram review, including ti^ self-stu«ty tihat is 
carried out by the school community prior to die visit of an external 
review team; ^ intermve visit by an external review team, inchiding 
review of the findings of the self-study; and the planning and 
implementing of future improvements based on the combirsed 
findings of the self-study and the external ^program quality review. 
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Part in Ptogram QuaHty Review Process (coat) 



Scope of the Pro^ m Qnality Review 

The pro-am review described m this handbook focuses oa the 
extent to which the school curriculum, instructional m^odologies, 
and schoolwide organization contribute towaid a high-quality 
educational program for each student 

The quality criteria used in program review address the two 
major aspects of a school program, curriculum and mstruction, and 
the schoolwide policies, practices, and procedures that shape and 
supp<m the program. Cunicular criteria have been develop- i for the 
following subjects: 



• English-Language Arts 

• Mathematics 
9 Science 

a History-Social Science 

• Visual and Performing Arfs 

• Physical Education 

• English as a Second Language 
a Foreign Language 

The schoolwide criteria include: 



• Schoolwide Effectiveness 

• Special Needs 

• Learning Environment 

• Staff Development 

• Leadership 

• Planning, Implementing, and Evaluating the School Program 



The Program Review Team 

The program review team is made up of three to seven educators 
who have been certified by the California Department of Education 
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as qualified reviewers. Reviewers are selected for their knowledge 
of curriculum, iostructional methodologies, sM special programs, as 
well as for their outstanding inteipeisonal skills, l^ically, they are 
teachers, departmental chaiqperecms, counselon?, pimipsis, or 
coordinators/directors of instruction ftom scho0l districts, institntions 
of higher education, offices of county sqierintendents of schools, or, 
in some cases, the community. The majority of the team members, 
including the lead reviewer, must be &om outside the school district 
that is requesting the review. Reviewers work together using fee 
quality criteria to guide Ihem in (1) gathering informaticm about the 
school's program and the effects of die program <m stiidraite; (2) 
forming a poau of view about the workmgs of the school ^ 
compared to the quaHt3rcrifafi&^aQd^3)-dareloping a roport to the 
school that includes findtogs, suggestiwis fa: increasing the 
effectiveness of the program, recogniti(m of the prop's strengths, 
and action plans outlining the school's unmediate next best steps for 
improvement 



Review Strategy 

The review strategy is based on the quality criteria contained in 
this handbook- Through a combination of observatiotis of the 
instructional program and its impact on students, interviews with 
students and staff at the school, and documented evidence presented 
to die program review team, reviewers develc^ an understanding oif 
the nature of the school program and its cunrem efifectiveness. Then, 
by c(Hnparing this understanding with the high-quality standards of 
the quality criteria, the reviewers can determme fee matehes and 
gaps between die quality criteria and the school's program. 

Establishing an understanding of the school program requires an 
organized effort The understandmg is developed by having a clear 
idea of the school curricultun; by observing a sample of students 
through a case study a^Mroach; by analyzing a broad sample of 
current stodents' woriq by summing up die cwnments of the - 
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instructional stafif, the counseling staia; administrat<M:s, parrats, and, 
the students themselves as to Cteir current and Jas^ac^rvWes^ attd t)y 
reviewing instructional and management material used fliro;:gaout the 
schoo)* This Imowledge forms the basis for the reviewers* 
judgmeriis of the effects of instruction on various student peculations 
enrolled in the school. 

Responsibilities of the reviewers . The responsibilities of die 
reviewers are: 

• To conduct the review diorou^ily enough for the 
development of a clear and accurate understanding of the 
effectiveness of the instructional program 

• To use that knowledge to make suggestions for mcreasing or 
sustaining the effectiveness of the program 

In order to fulfill these responsibilities, each reviewer must also: 

0 Be fully conversant with the quality criteria and the process 
of the program quality review. 

• Review thoroughly the curriculum frameworks, handbooks, 
K-8 curriculum guides, and literature related to the areas to 
be reviewed. 

• Put aside any bias toward any particular program or method. 
0 Use the school data summary and the self-stu(ty findings to 

facilitate discussions with school staff and parents. These 
discussions should cover the curricuhnn and instructional 
program, determine how well it is working, aiul provide 
evidence suflficient to verify, extend, clarify, enrich, or 
repudiate diose findings. 

• Be able to reflect back to the school the picture he or she 
has developed of the current effectiveness of the school 
program. 

• Recognize and support the program improvement efforts of 
the school conmiunity. 
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^^te the levieweiB be^ to undmtand what is happening for tite 
students,:dwy aisd seelciq find ont what ptoCissscs 9t tiie ?c3bol 
have, contrilmted to what acttitiayhoocia^ sedc 
^^acatioos fo^ schbol staff jnttiSfefS t» to^wl^ 
as they do, lK>W jcmricuhnsi decisions ar<^ made, iow (he instmctional 
program was <?eyd(^ how it s^^sd;^^^ Ibw 
plaM m implem^Ditpd; and «o forth. This analysis forms fiic 5«sis 
of Bie^reyfewers' suggestions fw im^ros^g mstnKJti^ and guides 
the develqmient of the action plans. 

As the reviewers complete the. review, a rq)ort of fmdings is 
prepared and shared with selected staff members and the^ princ^ 
who make up the lead^cship team^ Tl» types of 

findings: (1) the ^tent to which flic ^paliQr. of each tspect of fte 
reviewed px)gram matches the staiklard of the qua% criteria; iukI 
(2) identification of areas that sppoax to be ttM^f(^ txnpmmesit 

After tide mitial xcpon of findings is shaied, the final i^kM is^ 
prepared by the review tmn. ft includes ccmciete suggestions for 
improvfag (m- sustahiing the effectivojess of die mstructicmal ^gram 
and recognizes practices of high tjuali^. In devdoptog actioo plans 
with the leadwship team, the reviewed ^htify arm ready for 
fanprovement and both the school staff and the leviewew 
collab<»atively plan die school's next best stqjs fwr hnisovemcnL 
Local, county, regicmal, and state ies<mrces are ccmsidered in the 
develc^ent of fee acti<m plam. Ifigfa^][uali^ programs and 
practices are also noted hi a section of &e r^tt entitled 
**Recogniti(m of Pirogram Strengflis." 

Responsibilities of the leadership team (fcamerlv the key school 
plann ers). The leademnip team, a groi^ of school r^[»esentatives 
mvoWed in the instracti<Hial program^ is xespcmsible fear establishing 
a Knk b^ecn the review team and the scIkwI c<Mmnunity. It 
IM:ovides infcmnation to the review team in a way that enhances the 
develqmient of a cwnplete and cohesive picture of the school's 
curriculum and tnstructi(mal {m>grams. 
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Part m Program Quality Review Process (cont) 



The leadership team, usually five to sev«i in mmib^, is 
designated by the principal. It is made up of representatives from 
the classroom, curriculum or grade level cbairper^ns, program 
coOTdinalws, resource or specialist teachers, or any other school staflF 
members \^ are a sigmficant part of the school's planning process. 
District persranel, school site coumdl chairpersras, otha c(»nmittee 
or PTA chairpersons, and parents who are knowledgeable about the 
schoors program may be included 

The leadership team assists the school community and reviewers 
in all aspects of the program quality review. The members also 
serve as leaders in the school's self-stiuly process and assist the team 
in its informaticm gathering efforts during the review preparaticm 
meeting and other fonnal and informal ongoing meetings. Their 
responsibilities also include (1) in a collaborative effort wife the 
review team, building selected suggestions mto action plans; and (2) 
providing active leadership roles in the school's implementati(m of 
these plans after the team leaves. 

Responsibilities of the school community . While the review team is 
responsible for learning as much about the program as can be 
learned in a limited period of time, the school community is 
responsible for making sure that the team is gaining accurate and 
complete information about the program. A school commtmity 
prepares for its program quality review by conducting a require 
self-study (Part II). A thorou^ review of their program with the 
quality criteria will enable the members to know how well their 
program is woridng and why. With this knowledge the school 
community will be able to assist the reviewers in gattering accurate 
information about the program so that the findings of the review, 
especially the suggesticHis for nicreasing the effectiveness of the 
instmctional program, will be complete. 

The responsibilities of the staff, parents, and conmiunity membera 
involved m a program quality review are: 



0 To know the cmriculum and planned instructional program 
and ^w they affect Use stod^ 

• To IfeLTBa^liar^^idth the program quality review ^css and 
the qui^/criteria 

• To be Involved as a total staff in &e self-stucfy and in 
Identi^^ I»ogram strengths $ad arois in need of 
im{»iov^nt in relati<m to the quality criteria by spelling out 
activities &at are w(Miuig and those that are not 

• To be to share tiiis koowle^e wiOi the revtew team 
and to he ^le to direct reviewers to the inf(mnati(m diey 
need to folMl their iesp<»isibilitie3 



METHODOLOGY 

The methods used in gathering informaticm about die program 
incltzde observation, interview, and documentati<m« MormaticHi 
gathered thrcHi^ each method is verified by infonnaticm fc(m imc or 
both of the odier s<Hxtces, When combined, the dm gatl^red fiom 
the three m.^ od3 should form a omiplete pkture of &e piogrant 
The use of sp&^c f^edures should ensure that ^ review will be 
thorough and consistent This view of the jmgram is then c<Hnpaied 
with the quality ciriteria. Ftom that compari^ c<Mne the suggestions 
or recognitions of {wgram strengitts. Thrwghoat this j^ocess tiie 
reviewer will be guided by the quality critoia that idmtify areas of 
the |m)gram to be investi^ted and provide directions to reviewers 
for collecting infcnmation about the school [mgram. 

The criteria used fwr judging ^gram quality describe the 
curriculum, mstnicticmal methodologkSy and effectiveness strategies 
and their effects on the students- Each criterion contains features of 
a high-quality program. The reviewer's is to d^eaoim to what 
extent each aspect of die program being reviewed fits the descripti<m 
of a high-quality program. 
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Classroom ObservatiOQ 

Ttirough classiocHn oteervadons the reviewers gather information 
about how the various instructional methods, tiie curriculum, and 
effectiveness strategies operate in the classroosn setting. Tlis 
informaticm is collected to develop a complete undei^tanding of the 
program and its effect on the student Insi^ into the effects of the 
staff development activities, as well as instructional siq^ort and 
plamiing activities, also emerges through classroom observations* 
Upon entering the classroom, reviewers should spesi a few minutes 
observing what is hajqiening, remembering thsc tfi^ are putting 
together an initial picture rather t^^ n making a judgment at this 
point; that each impression will need to be verged through further 
observation and infonnal interview as well as throu^ other sources; 
and that first in^ressions may be influenced by personal bias* 

These initial observations should include: 

• What the students are doing: Receiving instruction? 
Applying skills? Practicing newly acquired skills? 
Synthesizing and evaluating information? Waiting? Playing? 
Causing a disturbance? 

• How the classroom is being managed: Is il task-oriented? 
Conducive to learning? 

• What range of activities is taking pIace--from the acquisiticHi 
of knowledge to higher-leve! learning skills 

• How students are grouped and how mdividual assistance is 
provided 

• How much time the students actually spend on the assigned 
activity: Do iLey know what to do? 

• How smdents are applying the skills being learned 

• How students with special needs are participating and 
performing in the classroom activities 

• How the instructional settings are varied according to the 
needs of the student and/or what is to be learned 
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# Any evidence of balaiK:e in die curriculum (i.e., visual and 
performing arts, histiay-social science, .and jscience) 

The infmmaticm gahied through these otem^ons is built upoa 
using ciuricular and schoolwide criteria^ Qassnxmi observation 
mcludes infernal int^views with students and staff, ba^ upon what 
has been ol^erved, as well as the observaticm vtf activities* 



Interviews 

The basic information gained throu^ reviewing the self-study 
mi classroom observations is verified, clarified, and expanded 
through interviews* Interviews enable the reviewers to learn hov; the 
program came to be the way it is as well^ to bett» understand the 
im)gram as it is. 

By using what is known about the curriculum and instructicmal 
program thus far, reviewers comh^t both infcmnal and f(mnal groqp 
interviews. Examples of infonnal interviews iiK:lu& asking questions 
of the students and teachers in tl^ classrocmi, talking with 
instructional aides w<»idng with students, talking with teachers in the 
teachers' lounge, and so forth. Fcmnal group interviews are 
conducted with teachers, instructional aides, couiK^ils/committees, 
district pers<mnel, support staff, and volunteers. The interviews serve 
several major purposes: 

• Verifying data obtained from (^er sources 

• Collecting data that have nc^ been gathered bom other 
sovum 

« Res\)hang conflicts m data collected 

• Givlag people die oppatunity to share past experiences, 
present conditicms, future plans which the revtewers mi^t 
not have uncovered 

• Offering an opportunity for peq)le to ask questions <rf die 
review team 
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Review of Data^ PoBdes, and Other Pocaroents 

I>ocunieatatio& helps to verify, expand, and clarify what is 
learned through classroom observations and hiterviews. The 
infomiation m (he school data summary foms an initial base for the 
review as it contains a broad sample of mfonnation about the student 
populati(Mi, adult aiKl student expectations, the cmriculum pomt of 
view, achievement iofonnation, and other data« Reviewers should 
not read documents for the sake of establishing that such 
recordkeeping exists hit rather for the purpose of developing a 
complete understanding of what the program in acticm is really like. 
A school, on the other hand, should iK>t create documents for the 
review team but should share meaningful data, policies, and other 
records that are useful to staff and parents in forming Oie program 
and helping it to move forward 



PROCEDURES BEFORE THE REVIEW 
Making the Arrangements 

Scheduling, mailing materials, and establishmg liaisons between 
reviewers and the school district take place at the local level. Most 
districts will be affiliated with other districts with whkh tfiey share 
personnel to provide a pool of trained independent persons required 
for review teams. Most offices of county superintendents of schools 
provide coordination services to assist districts in the formadon of a 
consortium or other types of affiliatioiu Although there will be a 
variety of such arrangements, for the sake of simplicity in 
explanation, this secti(Hi will assume the existeiKe of a consortium of 
districts and the existeiK:e of a person designated to coordinate 
program quality review activities in the consortium. The reader 
should make approfniate analogies to the circumstances of die 
particular district being reviewed. 
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The lead reviewer's uivoIVement with die review of a particular 
school is initiated by the c(HiscHtium*s i»x)gram quali^ review 
coordinator. Tbc^ co(»dimitpr wpl cd<ait die lead reviewer to die 
procedures being us^ hi die oonsortxum^ to mat^tials aiul m-service 
trainmg die school, staff has recdved« mi to re^KHisibilities for 
contacting district and school personnel 

Contacting the school Qmsistcnt widi comxmium^s procedures, the 
lead reviews will tel^h(»ie die school jmndpal to set xx^ ibt 
program quality review. This call usually a mondi befcHB the 
review, should cover the following topics: 

t Confirmaticm of schedule of eveats-thnes and dates of visits 
to die school by tite lead and di^MI team 

• Information die school ^ool^ smT to die hewers ahead <tf 

tJme 

• uuormation the school will receive of time and how to 
get it 

• Proposal of an agenda for die review i^qparad(m nc^eting by 
die reviewers, the imncipal, and the leadoship team 

• Curriculsr areas selected by die school <u which d» review 
will focus 

• Procedures used by die schod m ptepmng fw die review, 
including a mandate^ Kelf-study 

• Procedures used by tbt te^m b^ore, during, and after die 
review 

^ Clarification of any concerns or questions 

Meeting of die review team. Prior to die review, die lead reviewer 
should contact odier team members to axu:Iude |dl arrangements of 
time, place, and materials. The lead reviewer should &xms widi 
each team member his her background and experience widi 
program quality review. Expcctaticms far review prqjaratioa should 
be clarifi^ and the overall schedule of events and r^ew strategies 
determined Fmally, the plans and expectaticms die review 
preparation meeting widi die Itadmhip team shoidd be discussed. 
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A successful program quality review depends upcm thorough 
jaepaiation on the part of the review team. In additicm to 
completing the necessary arrangements, the team will read, study, 
and discuss a variety of materials prior U? ie initial meeting wifli 
the school principal and the leadershq) team. Some of feese 
n^atmals will be obtained through the conscatium coordinator, while 
othc^ will be olHaincd direcdy fiom fee schooL The basic s^ of 
materials includes: 

- Elementary Program Quality Review Training Manual , 
including the document Quality Criteria for Bemmtary 
Schools! Plflnn mg. Implicating. Self-Study, and Program 
Quality Review 

- California Department of Education K-8 curriculum guides, 
frameworks, and handbooks in the curriculum areas selected 
as focus of the review 

- Curriculum assesOTient results, goals statemoits, expectation 
statements, books in use, readmg lists, achievements, ofeers 
as determined by fee school and fee district 

- School plan 

- School data smmr % including results &om fee previous 
program review 

- Logistic infonnation such as maps, schedules, staff roster, 
and so on 

Study fee cumciihmi materials . The curriciihmi materials prej^red 
by the Calif<»nia Department of Educaticm mclude state K-8 
cuiTiculum guides and curriculum frameworks and handbo<dcs. These 
materials will be reviewed by fee team. The purpose of this review 
is to ground fee review team in what state and natiwial curriculum 
leaders believe makes a qualit>- program in feeir area and to provide 
fee background standards which will frame fee disc»issions between 
fee review team and fee leadership team on curriculum issues. In 
addition, fee review of fee curriculum materials wiO help fee team in 
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the analysis and assessment c£ fee school's curriculum and in fee 
formulation of suggesticms wluch will have fee best results for 
improvement 

Tl^ curriculum materials sent to fee reviewer by the 
school-such as fee goals and expcctaticms, tte school's cuiriculum 
assessment, the hooks m use in the classrocan, rcqohed ai^ elective 
reding lists, and so fcKrth-shoald provide a sense of tte curriculum 
offered by fee schooL It is important to fee team members to be 
h^le to demcmstrate a basic uncferstanding of the curriculum offered 
when feey first meet wife the leadership team. 

Hie reviewers will analyze how the curriculum offered by the 
school compares to the standante of the quali^ criteria and fee 
expectati<ms cosxveyed by tte guides and handbocAs in the 
curriculum materials i»^wed by fee California Department <rf 
Education. Cunicular issues to be discussed at the review ptcpaxd&m 
meeting ^fe the leadership team should be identified and framed for 
discussion. 

In preparing for the discussion on curriculum, reviewers should 
ask fee following questicHis: 

0 What is the balai^e of subjects taugiu every student? 
t Are there msjor gaps in die curriculum? 

• What kind of balance is feere betweai skills dcvelqmient 
and content in each cunicular area? 

o Whar bodes arc the sdKhnts readmg? 

• How are writing and oral iHesentati<m iiKrOTporatcd in each 
cunicular area? 

• How arc tl^ skills of imcrpretation, infercBce, critical 
feinking, problem solving, evaluation, and ofeer high»-<adcr 
skills incorporated mto all cunicular areas? 

Evaluating fee materials wife respect to fecse questions will help 
identify fee curricular issues to discuss at fee review preparaticm 
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meedng. The disaission will help resolve some of the issues and 
provide an indication of strengths am! areas ot improvement to be 
confirmed by observation and interview. 

Read the school plan. A careful review of the school plan 
(including the school budget), especially those curriculsi areas 
selected for in-depth review, helps the reviewers und^tand what the 
school priorities are, what the planned program is to accomplish, and 
how. 

Study the school data summarv . The organization and int^pretation 
of data in the school data summary should uK:Iude demogr^hic 
trends over time, student achievement patterns over time, attendance 
and other climate patterns over time, program evaluation reports, 
results from the previous program review, district and school policies 
related to curriculum, instruction, staff development, and school 
planning. This information will provide a picture of trends in 
student achievement, student enrollment, and school climate. In 
addition, reviewers will learn something of what the district and 
school philosophy is and what leadership priwities and practices are 
by reading policy documents requested from liie school. 



PROCEDURES DURING THE REVIEW 

Ccffiduct the review preparation meeting with the leadership team 
(formerly the key school planners) . 

The review preparation meclng should take place sOTietime before 
the first day of the review. The purpose of this meeting is to 
establish a conunon understan^iing among reviewers and the 
leadership team of what to expect during the review. The meeting is 
chaired by the lead reviewer. The lead reviewer and the principal 



should discuss in advance the purposCt n>les» and procesii of the 
mectmg. The agenda should include the following items: 

® S*:hoo! background: The principal briefs the team on the 
historical and social context of the school Recenf events 
which have had a significant impact on ^hool life are 
d^cribed, 

9 Program quality review background: The lead reviewer 
briefs the school people on the history and purpose of 
program quality review. Tie basic review methodology is 
explained and fb& roles of ttte team ni^mbers are clarified 

t Curriculum discussion: This is the most substantial item on 
the agenda and usually requires the most time. The 
discussion should move through three stqys: 

- Highlights of the content of the cunicular documents, 
both the local materials and the criteria provided by the 
California Department of Education 

- Discussion of issues identified by the review team 
Establishment of expectations for the curriculum focus 
and strategy of the review, hichidmg identification of the 
school's choice of three in*depth areas for review; e,g„ 
Uiree curricular or two cunicular and one schoolwide 
criteria 

If the local point of view in the curriculum conflicts with that in 
the quality criteria, this conflict should be discussed. From this 
discussion shotild ccnne a shared understanding of how curricular 
conflict will be managed during tiie review. Because the criteria 
were deveiq)ed with the help of maj<» state and national curricuhun 
organizations, representatives of local distiivts, and eminent scholars, 
conflicts should be rare. Items to be discussed include: 

# Self-study: Procedures and results of school seif-sUKiy ai^ 
presented and discussed. 
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6 School plan: The school plan is discussed in order to 
determine how agreements about currknilar instructional 
methodologieSt school goals, and other issues were developed 
and are expected to be inq)IemeQted 

t School data summary: L^dership team members and the 
review team discuss their mterpretation of the data and 
information in the data summary, including past trends and 
future aspnations. The analytical value of the data is 
discussed with respect to review focus and strategies. 

t Agreemwit and strategy focus: Next, agreement is reached 
on the basic strategic orientation the team will take, including 
areas of focus where a mwe in*dq)th loc*: is most likely to 
be productive. 

t Schedule of events: Final scheduling and logistics planning 
are worked out. 

Introductory meeting with the school staff Arrangements should be 
made for a short, informal meeting of the school staff and the 
reviewers prior to the begmning of classes on the first morning of 
the review. Ehiring this meeting, the reviewers will: 

t Share the purpose of program quality review: 

- Compare the school program to die standards of the 
quality criteria to determine effectiveness of the 
instmctional program. 

- Recognize program strengths. 

- Make suggestions for increasing the effectiveness of the 
instructional program. 

• Alcn staff members to the piocedures that will be followed: 

- Observation in each classroom, including informal 
discussions with students and staff members and review 
of students' work 
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- Group interviews with teachers, insfructicmal aides, 
siq:port staff, coundls/conunittees, parents, district office 
staff, as appx)i»iate 

* Review of curriculum materials, student achievement and 
ott»»: outcome data, schoolwide policies and procedures, 
and the school plan 

- Report of findings 

Classroom visits . The reviewers wcnrfc with the school staff to 
ensure that all classrooms are visited and that res'^irce specialist 
rooms, leammg laboratories, media centers, and oiher areas where 
regular and special learning activities occur are included when 
appropiate. 

Group inteviews . The purpose of group interviews is to discuss 
with similar job gro^ (e.g., all teachm) the key issues of 
curriculum, instruction, staff development, and school improvanent 
processes. The review team should base the faiterview questi(ms on 
what has been learned so far* The mterview should provide evideiK:e 
for verifying or modifying flie team's ircliminary views, and extend 
its knowledge of the situation at the school 

Group interviews generally are scheduled for 30 to 45 minutes; 
however, the teachers' interview shcnild be an hour <ff more. 



Applying the Ooalitv Criteria 

The quaUty criteria are of two kinds-thosc that address specific 
curricular areas and those that address schoolwide program elements. 
Reviewm will note tiiat while each criterion focuses on a specific 
part or the program, there arc conuuon Jiemes thai threaJ ttaough 
each of the sets of criteria. In applying the cun^knilar criteria. 
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reviews will observe iEistniction, review studoot woik, and talk to 
s^Qts and imtnictional staff membm to determine for each 
curricular area being reviewed: 

• What constitutes the curriculuni, including: 

- What is to be learned (as documented by the written 
goals and objectives of the curriculum) 

- What is bemg taught 

- What students are learning 

9 The extent to which lessons and assignments, including 
instructional strategies, material, media, equipment, and so 
forth, are appropriate to: 

- The curriculum to be learned 

- The needs of the smdents 

• The extent to which lessons and assignments: 

- Extend beyond rote learning to application of what is 
being learned. 

- Employ the fundamental basic skills in acquiring 
curricular knowledge. 

- Challenge students to think and c(»nmunicate their 
thoughts. 

- Enable students with special needs to succeed in the core 
curriculmn. 



Application of the Schoolwide Criteria 



In applj^g tite schoolwide criteria, reviewers will talk to sta£f 
membersv^lj^rve ttoi at work, observe the interactions among staff 
members IeokI sti^ents, and obsme die <^^ons of the school 
program to detemdne schoolwide effects <m learning. Reviewers will 
determine: 

• The extent to which the culture of the school revolves 
around &6 joy and importance of leanimg 

• The degree^ of alignment of the allocation of human and 
material re^o^rces^i^hiding staff devdoiment eff(ms, with 
curricular ^ imtructional goals 

• The extent to which Oie sdtool is activety engaged with the 
parents and die wider sdiool community ui common Siq)port 
of school and community goals 

o The presence of a viable, (mgoing school hnprovement 
process 



Developmept of Sa^estioas, Action Plans, and 
Recognitlops of Ifmwrsm Strehgths 

Suggestions for increasing the effectiveness of the school's 
program will be framed by the review team m^bers as they 
cmnpare what has been learned about the program and its unpact on 
students to the quality criteria* These suggestions may be reviewed 
by the leadership team for dieir hq>ut Both teams will s^iect three 
suggestions from tiie in*<ieptii areas id^tified by tiie school; e.g., 
three curricular or two curricular and one schoolwide criteria tiiat 
will be developed into action plans. These: plans will identify 
com{K:ehensive activities Uiat will have the greatest impact on die 
program and will lead to improved effectiveness in many areas. In 
additicm, these plans wi!i include a variety of strategies for 
implem^tation, mclusion of resources (human, material, fiscal), 
designation of responsible person(s) for implementation of activities. 



Part in Program Quality Review Process (cont-) 



Ongoing monitoring and evaluation, and time frames or completicm 
dates. 

A calendar of implementation for die remaining suggestions will 
be develq>ed collaboratively by the program quality review team and 
the school's leadership team. Activities may or may not be 
included, depending on available time at that point in the review. 

In developing recognitions of program strength, the review team 
will consider the following criteria: 

• A program or an aspect of a program that reflects tiie high 
quality In the quality criteria 

• An aspect of the program in which significant improvement 
has occurred 

• A high-quality program that is in place for all students 

• Collected information that supports and warrants the 
recognition 

These criteria make it possible to recognize outstanding programs 
or aspects of programs that are in place at a school. The term 
••recognition of program strength" is used in lieu of 
''commendation" and requires supporting evidence related to the 
quality criteria* Individuals should not be singled out for tiiis 
recognition. 



Cautions About Applying the Quality Criteria 

No matter how well designed the procedure or how well 
prepared the reviewer, there will alwa>s be difficulties judging 
prognun quality. Re\;e^vers should be a wan cf these difficulties and 
the potential consequences of each. 

Ovcrgeneralizing . Necessarily, the review is limited to a sample of 
situations for a given point in time, curriculum content, students, and 
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SO on* Merely assuming that this limited san^le is typical is a 
mistake of overgeneralization. To avoid overgeneraKzation, the initial 
impressions firom observe samples must be si^yported by relatmg 
what students are doing to the work they are producmg. This current 
work is dien related to samples of past work fiom the last several 
weeks. The observed activities mi students' work are discussed 
with the teacher, and explanations of how the activities fit in with 
the overall program for the year are asked for. The teacher's 
explanation is an important stqp in generalizing. Finally, 
observaticms in the various classrocmis shoidd be related to 
schoolwide programs and plans for programs. Reviewers should 
discuss this relationship with the teacher, with people active in 
plannmg, and with school leaders, especially th^ principal. By fitting 
observation and explaiuttion together in this way, it is possible to 
construct a historical picture of the school program and tie it to the 
observed experiences of students. It is this picture and the tie to 
students which provide the fiamework for generalizing from specific 
observed data. 

C(msidering all student populaticms . in judging the extent to which 
each aspect of the program matches tixe standards of the quality 
criteria, reviewers must consider all student populations. When 
virtually all student populations receive cinriculum and instruction as 
described m tiie quality criterion, that aspect of die [mgram is 
recognized as hi^ quality. If, however, a specific population of 
students was receiving curriculum and instruction of ^lality less tiian 
Uiat described in the criterion, the review team would frame a 
suggestion for hnproving the quality of fnogram received by those 
students. 

Too impressionistic . While mitial impressions are a valuable guide 
for pursuing c line of inv^tigatioo, they ahculd be validated or 
rejected t>y careful examination of appropriate evidence. This 
evidence should include teachers' explanations, stuf* jits' woik, or 
classroom observation. Initial impressior^ can be based upon 
situations which are not typical of the school. Reviewers are 
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cautioned not to let these impressions color the review without 
verifying them. 

Too analytical . The reviewer should not just set upon the school as 
an active information gatherer, ferreting and figuring the whole time. 
This can lead to collecting data simply the sake of collcctiM 
raflier than looking for the qualitative effect oa the ptogma. 
Reviewers should give the school an 0{^K»tumty to disclose itself in 
its own way. Reviewers should, therefore, speml scmt time quietly 
allowing the atmosphere and tempo at that school to present itself. 

Personal bias for or against specific materials or programs . Use the 
criteria and procedures in this manual. Reviewers should keep in 
mind that what would not work in one situation may work in 
another. Reviewers must be certain to observe how a program 
works for the school, rather than judging how it would or did work 
for them. Just because a program was best for a reviewer at his or 
her school does not mean that it should be judged as effective in 
another school. 

False positive . This costly mistake occurs when a school staff is 
domg a poor or mediocre job and the reviewer commends the staff 
for doing a very good job. When this mistake is roiade, the 
incentives for improvement are undermined, and the arguments for 
maintaining the status quo are reinforced by the review. 

False negative . Although this mistake can be most iqpsetting, it is 
not always as bad as the false positive. Schools whkh are found to 
be effective hvt not up to the quality criteria are often upset that 
they did not receive a top finding \r:zsi as students used to getting 
A's complain the most over B+ grades). In many cases, these 
:>chools are strong and confident enough in their self -study to brush 
off the effect of a false negative. In sraie cases, however, especially 
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in schools which have made progress in develqmig mm effective 
programs, u false negative rating can be demor^izing. 

Reinfcmang facactes. An error is reflected when the program quaUty 
review imcess C(dlq[»€S into a game. White concern f(x &iniess is 
very impcatant, it is less in^)ortant than concern for fee real j<* of 
ediK^ating students- 

Overattention to the technology arul procedures of program 
quality reviews m^ subvert the nitcnded effects oa cducaticm and 
create a **fair'' but expensive and wasteful gfeme, Smc school and 
district perscMtmel ccnnplain ttiat trying to do well on fsogam quali^ 
revtew forces diem to waste time buildhig fiK^iuIes instead o£ 
teaching the students. Reviewers Omii ikA reinfcKce &cade 
buildiag in schools which want to do well Reviewers slKmld 
cofK^entrate on stodents* learning rather than par^^^i^inaUa of 
instruction. 



Ongoing Discogsion vyith the Leadership Team 

During the review, several tmies will be set aside for mfonntl 
and/or formal discussiMs with the leadoTShip team. These me^ings 
serve to keep every<me alweast of: 

• How the review is {nxx:eeding 

• Areas in whkh infc^maficm is incomplete or missing 

• Scl^duling problems 

• Feedback on what has htm learned about tht ptognm so fsn 



In addition, the meetings provide an qrportunity fot the team to 
receive feedback about how the re\dew is being perceived by &e 
school community and to receive additiunal infc^mation. 



Part in Program Quality Review Process (cont) 

Ongoing MeetiBgs of the Review Team 

Throughout the review, the reviewers must meet frequently to 
ensure consistency in their percq)tions of the iHX>gram, the process of 
review, and their concepts of areas for improvement 

The times that have been found to be most producdve for 
meetings of reviewers are: 

• Following the first few classroom visits-to establish 
commonality of observation 

9 Preceding group interviews-to determine questions to be 
explored and issues to be raised 

• At the end of each day of the review-to discuss quality 
findings and suggestions for those aspects of the program 
needing no further clarificadon, and to design strategies for 
collecting additional information and/or resolving ccxiflicts in 
information 

o Preceding the prelimmary report to the Icade^p team, at 
which time quaUty Judgments and suggestions for increasing 
the effectiveness of the instmcticmal program are |^q>ared 
and the roles determined for the report to be made to the 
leadership team. By the end of this meeting, suggestions 
should be framed, based on what has been learned about the 
school. 



How the Report Is Developed 

Prqparation fw the report of fmdings is concmrent with die 
process of program quality review since the report is based on all 
the infonnation the review team and leadership team have gathered 
through the investigaior> methods of observation, interview, and 
review of documents. 
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Coof^enccs of the review team members, held throughout the 
review, form a basis for die report* A picture of the school emerges 
frooi these confereiK^ as reviewers: 

• Identify areas that require mc^e mfonnation and plan 
strategies to collect it thrcmgh observation, interview^ and 
discussicms with the leadership team. 

• Review the school plan and all documented infonnation 
gaUi^ed during the visit 

• Conpare infcmation collected witix the key ideas in the 
quality criteria. 

9 Identify potential areas for suggestions, recognizuig the 
school's own improvonent process. 

• Identify ilie local and regiooal assistance resources by 
curricular areas so that suggestions may be coupled with die 
action plans. 

• Decide 0)i die order of die prelhninary report to the 
leadershq) team, how the discussion is to be gm'ded and by 
whom, and tl^ respcmsibility each reviewer will take. 



Development of the Report of Findings 

Early on the last day of tiie review, after all observations and 
mterviews have been c(Knpleted, the review team will meet with the 
principal and the leadership team members who attended the review 
l^paration meeting. This meeting has four objectives: 

• To report findkip and i^eview suggestions 

• To select the sugg6sti<His in die m-depdi areas to be 
developed into actimt plans 

a To complete, in a collaborative effort, the action plans by 
adding die implementation i»*ocesses to these suggestioiis 

• To plan die best way of presenting findings to die entire 
staff 
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During the development of tte report with flie leadership team, 
the review team presents what it found when the members cor .pared 
what they had learned about the program and its impact on the 
students with die quality criteria. Questions about these findings will 
be answered, information verified, and the analytical portion--the 
information the team has collected that seems to identify what is 
preventing a high-quality program-of the repon of findings will be 
framed. The cooperation and collaboration of the leadership team 
are essential in providing suggestions that are meaningful and are 
likely to produce results, and providing a bridge between the review 
team and die rest of the «:hool community so that perceptions are 
viewed as valid. 

It is important for all involved to recognize tiiat the development 
of the report of findings is a working meeting. After the major 
findings of reWew are shared and discussed and die team's 
recognitions of program strengtias and suggestions are presenter, the 
main task of die meeting can be addressed - determining which two 
suggestions will be fully developed into action plans and which will 
remain suggestions, ta a mutual effort the review team and die 
leadership team will bmld die selected suggestions into action plans. 
Also, a calendar of implementation for die remaining suggestions 
will be developed if time is available during die review. The 
completed action plans will include {Hoposed activities, strategies for 
implementation, resources needed, and ongoing planning and 
evaluation activities. Finally, these suggestions and agreed-upon 
action plans are woven into die report of findings as a woridng 
document to be used by die school to guide further improvement 
efforts. 

The lead reviewer must conduct die developmratal meeting in a 
way which elicits involvement ft-(m school staff. Many schools will 
be knowledgeable about program quality review practices and 
procedures and will be reac y to lake an active collaborative role in 
die process. At odier schools, die leadership team will want the 
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review team to assume die majwity of die responsibility for 
reporting to the school and fiaming die acti<Hi plans. It is die 
respMsibility of d» kad reviewer and die team members to assess 
die readiness of die feadash^ team to participate in die i^pcst of 
findings and to plan activities in accordance 't..^ dse abilities of die 
staff. 



Report of Findings 

The r^rt is both a written and oral presentation delivered at die 
conchision of a program quality review which grows out of a 
discussion of review findings b^een die review team and die 
leadership team. It is the means dirough which die analytical 
portiOT of die review is linked to assistance resources within the 
school, district, county, and regi<m and is dien ccMnmunicated to die 
school community. It is die mosi critical elemrat of die entire 
review process. 

in summary, die report should include die following major 
eiemoits: 

e Written feedb^k regarding die school's self-study process, 

product, and recommendations for improvement 
« A summary statement that addresses studmt and school 

pcrformaiKJe data reflecting a match between die data and 

report of findings 
d A summary paragraph addressing the school's implementation 
. of die acti(m plans and suggestions fircxn die previous review 
0 The result of the review of die school's curriculum and 

instructional program and how it affects die students 
e The action plans and suggestions for improving die 

effK:tivenes3 of die planned program, mcluding die resources 

available for supporting die action plan 



Part in Program Quality Review Process (cont) 



• The review process as a model for collecting and analyzing 
information about the planned program in a way that results 
m improvements in the effectiveness of the cimiculum and 
instructional methodologies 

These elements are woven together to proviJe information to 
school as to how the effectiveness of the program can be sustained 
and/or increased. 

A successful report of findings is a stimulus for continuing 
program improvement. It not only confirms and extends the 
knowledge that staff and parents have about their program but also 
assists the school in gathering and organizing resources supportive of 
the school's p^an for improvement. 

The information the review team has gathered at the site, its best 
judgments about the quality of the curriculum and iostruction, and 
the suggestion^ for increasing the effectiveness of the instructional 
program are communicated in two jAases: 

o During the development of the report of findings with die 
leadership team, the team recounts its findings, plans the best 
way to present these findings to the staff* and collab<arates on 
the development of selected suggestions into action plans. 

o The report of findings, offered at an open meeting of the 
entire staff, district representatives, council, paren*s, and 
comjuioaitY n>^. libers, communicates implementation progress 
from the previous reviews, school data analysis, self-study 
feedback, the results of the analysis of the school's 
curriculum and instructional program, recognitions of program 
strengths, suggestions, and action plans that address selected 
suggestions in a way that encourages efforts to continue 
program improvement. 
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This two-jdiase rqwrting sequence helps detamine that* 

9 The analysis of program quality win be presented in such a 
way as to encourage improvement efforts at die school 

« The suggesticais and developed calendars are a|^prq^iate and 
are likely to yield positive results. 

9 The action plans will be complete and fully understood by 
staff and reviewers. 

• The leadership team and school site council will become 
actively involved in the review and inqrovement procedures 
so that they may use similar me!iK)ds when other cumcular 
areas are to be reviewed within the schooKs own self-study 
process. 

Delivery of Res>ort of Findings 

Following the developmental meeting with the leadership team 
and the joint develqmient of selected suggesti(ms into action plans, 
the report of findings is presented to the remainder of the school 
staff, parents, and district office and community members. This 
report may be presented by the review team or a combination of the 
review team and the leadership team. The purpose of this report is 
to: 

9 Present tne findings of the review to the school community. 

• Provide the supp<Kting evidence diat contributed to die 
analysis of the program. 

• Present the suggesticms. Expand on the written statements by 
sharing die ideas and recommendati<^ of the review team 
and the leadership team on how the school staff and parents 
can use the planning/evaluation process in their school plan 
and for continued program improvement 

e Describe the action plans and resources that si^q>ort the 
suggestions. 
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The final and lasting impression at the school will be a 
professional, cltar presentati(Mi that effectively recounts the analysis 
of the planned program; reports the findings of the piogram quality 
review; recognizes the strengths of the program; and frames the 
school's unprovement efforts through appropriate suggestions. 

hi presenting the report, the review team and participating 
leadership team members will: 

e Emphasize that the review is of the whole planned program, 
not of individual classrooms or particular parts of the 
program. 

0 Explain how the quality criteria are used and how they relate 
to each other. 

0 Recognize the effort expended by staff and others in 
implementing the program and/or their effort in improvmg 
their program. 

9 Present the findings, recognitiOTs of program strengths, 
suggestions for mcreasing program effectiveness, and the 
action plans developed collaboratively by the review team 
and leadership team. 

# Thank the school community for its hospitality. 



PROCEDURES AFTER THE REVIEW 
A ction Plans in School Plans 

The r^rt of findings is a significant portion of the ongomg 
monitoring and evaluation of the school program for the purpose of 
modifying the school-level plan. Well-written action plans should be 
of significant scope and detail that they can be lifted from the report 
and placed in the school plan. Action plans should contam (a) 
activities; (b) a calendar; (c) people responsible for implementation; 
(d) supporting resources; and (e) an evaluation component 
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Role of School Site Council and Leadership Team 

hi School hnprovement schools, the school site council (SSC) 
assumes an active part m monitoring the follow-up activities that will 
grow out of the formal program quaJity review process and the 
repeat of findings. In all schools the leadership team should take an 
active role in the implementation of the suggesti<ms as well as the 
action plans. 

For example, the school site council and the leadership team 
might conduct a yearly evaluation of the program with regard to: 

® Action plans and suggestions that have been fully 
implemented 

• School and district personnel who played a role in 
implementation 

• hnplementation of the program and how it affected student 
experiences and/or the school organization 

© Action plans and suggestions that have not been implemented 
and the reasons why implementation did not take place 

Such an evaluation might be shared wi(h the membership of the 
school site council and leadership team, school staff, school 
community groups, district office, local boaid of education, 
consortium cocH-dinator, and the California Department of EdiKation. 



Role of School and District f^tafi 

The decisions about who will assist m implementing 
recommei^tions or modifying the planned program rest with the 
school and the district staff. follow-up assistance in 
implementing the action plans for program imi^ovement, the school 
personnel should contact their district resources, offices of county 
superintendents of schools, the Califwnia Dq)artment of Education, 
private or public institutions, staff development centers within their 
areas, or whatever they decide would be best for them. 



Part in Program Qaality Review Proce^ (cqdl) 



Program quali^ reviews are immitoied hy tfie Cafifi^iiia ^ fy ; 

D^artn^nt of Education, and the faults are used ^ {provide * 
assistai&ce to sdiools, di$tricts» o^c^ of coimty si^taiotaukots of 
schools, and regkmal resources. 
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Not Pictured: 

Premecling between principal 
and lead reviewer 



THE PROGRAM QUALITY REVIEW PROCESS 



SCHOOL'S SELF-STUDY 




REVIEW PREPARATION MEETING 
KNOWLEDGE of: About our program: 

quality criteria, school plan, how it's working, for 

school data summary, whom, where we're 

cumculum going (sdtstudy ) 




The TEAM 



School reviews program, 
using the quality criteria, 
and reaches conclusions 
about program effectiveness. 



COMPARE WITH: 





Team PREPARES: 

• Summary of findings 

• Recognitions of program strengths 

• Suggestions for increasing school 
effectiveness 




DEVELOPMENT OF REPOKT OF FINDINGS: 
The TEAM Leadership Team 




^ Self-study compared w^th 

findings and suggestions presented 
by the team. S^^xted suggcsnons 
developed into actjon plans. 



r- ; 




REPORT 

OF FINDINGS 

TO SCHOOL 

coMMU^;rrY 



REVIEW OF SCHOOL PROGRAM 





FIND OUT r': 

• Observing whafs happening 

• Talking to school community 

• Reviewing records and documents 

• Talking to leadership team 

• Case studies/shadowing students 

• Reviewing self-study 

What comprises the program and how 
it is affecting tl-^e students and adults. 
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Report on quality of 
program compared to the 
qu;^lity criteria and 
suggestions for improving 
impact of the program on 
all students. 



FOUR STAGES OF PROGRAM QUALITY REVffiW PROCESS FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 



PREPARING 



I 



ar-| REVffiWING |— i p| REI 



I 



I 



REPORTING 



REVISING 



1. Receive triming. 

2. Rc . icw curriculum 
maiertalt: 

• K-SModd 
Curriculum Guides 

• Frameworks tnd 
htndbooki 

• Other cumculum 
matcnaJsas 
necessary 

3 Suidy tchool mated- 
ais. 

• School plan 

• School dau 
summary 

• Self-study report 

• CAPandthe 
school performance 
report 

• Report of fmdmgs 
from ptevious PQR 

• Other materials 
from the school as 
necessary. 



I. Identiiy leadership 
team and others who 
have special respon- 
sibilitics during the 
self-study. 

Z Receive orientation 
to program quality 
review and self- 
study. 

3. Conduct the self- 
study, usmg ihe 
guide for conductmg 
a self- study. 

4. Summarize the 
fmdmgf of the self- 
study and prepare to 
share with reviewers 
on theu- arrival 

5. Send copies of !he 
sclf-sttdy, school 
data summary, 
Khool plan, CAP 
and the school 
performance repon. 
and selected other 
maicrials, if 
tppropriatc, to the 
reviewers. 



Reviewers arid leadership team 
meet during the week pnor to the 
review to discuss self-study and 
materials received by the team, to 
resolve last minute questions and 
to finalize the schedule and 
procedures of review 



I. Selects sample of 
students to interview 
arid to shadow through 
their day at school. 

Z Observe in class- 
rooms. 

3. Conduct mterviews, 
both formal and 
infomud. 

4. Review pertinent 
documenu. 

5. Meet together 
regularly to analyze 
and synthettze what 
students are learning 
ar)d to determine what 
othc mformation ts 
needed. 



I. Idcmify a group of 
students available to 
the review team for 
shadowir.^. 

Z Cirry on with business 
tsuroai. 

3. Be prepared to share 
their knowledge of the 
program cod its 
impact on the 
students. 



Reviewers and leadership 
team meet regularly to 
discuss Ihe progress of the 



1. Compare their collec- 
tive knowk>^ about 
the school program 
and iu intact on the 
students to each 
quality critcrioa 

Z Describe the current 
quality of the program 
in summary staicmenu 
of fmdings for each 
criterion. 

3. Develop recognitioQS 
of program strer)gths. 

4. Develop suggestions 
for increasing school 
effectiveness. 

5. pjrovK^ sclf-«udy 
feedback. 



^^^^S I I SCHOOLSTAFF | | "rEVIEWERS | I SCHOOLCTAFF \ | REVIEWERS { | SCHOOLSTAI^ "] 1 SCHoJsTAFF 1 



L 



Reviewers and leadership team 
meet to review and discuss the 
findings ejd to develop coUabora- 
Uvely suggestions into action plans. 



The entire school staff , 
slong with interested 
students, parena and 
community RKmbers, are 
invited to attend the report 
of findings. 



1 



1. Implement action 
plins. 

Z Review suggestions 
made by the team. 

3. Using the tentative 
calerxlar, pUa bow 
these suggestioos can 
be implanented, by 
whom, with what 
reaourcefi. by when, 
«nd to forth. 

4. Monitor carefully all 
program dunges, 
nKxiifying them u 
necessary for 
maximum effective- 



Thfc reviewers present the report of 
findings, sharing tbeir findings, 
recognizing strengths, and 
suggesting in^ovemcnts. TTjc 
leadership team may share the 
preienuiion of suggestions. 
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PART IV 

PRO&i:,\M QUALITY REVIEW CRITERIA 



Ptogram quality review plays an important part in achieving 
excellence in our schools. The review is a time for school staff 
members to step back frcan the press of day-to-day responsibilities to 
observe and discuss the effectiveness of their program. Such 
self-observation and discussion should occur before, during, aiul after 
the visit of the trained team from outside the school The immediate 
benefits of basmg program quality review on a foundation of 
self-study are the decisions and plans to make specific improvements 

the school curriculum and instruction. The ultimate benefit is 
improvement m student learning. 

The quality criteria are designed to serve as the basis for both 
the visiting review team's and staffs reviewing of the school. The 
standards of quality are premised on two tenets-what makes an 
effective school and what is an educated person. Both beliefs grow 
from traditions of public schooling in American democracy. These 
ideas have been refmed by recent experiences and research in eff<Mis 
to improve schools. 

What are the characteristics of an effecL .e school? The Task 
Force on Standards for Kfective Schools has identified 16 factors it 
believes are found most often in Califomia schools with effective 
instructional programs: 



• Academic focus • 

• Rigorous content 

• A safe and orderly • 
environment 

• Coordinated • 
curriculum 

o Maximum use of time • 

• Regular homework • 
0 Opportunities for t 

student responsibility # 



Teacher-directed 
instruction 
Variety of teaching 
strategies 

High standards and 

expectations 

Regular assessment 

Instructional leadership 

Widespread recognition 

Home-school cooperation and support 



• Structured staff development 

• Sense of conamunity 

What should students be like as they emerge from elementary 
school on dieir way to becoming weU-educated adults? Smdents 
should have a solid foundation in three kinds of learning: skills, 
knowledge, and values. A solid foundation of skills includes both the 
rudimentary skills, such as a comprehension of number facts in 
mathematics, and the higher level skills, including learning how to 
formulate aiKl solve problems, how to analyze and interpret 
information, how to draw inferences, how to evaluate complex 
situations, how to think critically, how to express thoughts logically 
and clearly in written and oral form, and how to form independent 
judgments. The knowledge students acquire should have a clear 
academic focus, building on a base of language arts and mathematics 
skills. Students should have extensive experience with literature, 
science, history-social science, visual and performing arts, physical 
education, and health. 

Finally, students should understand the values that are the 
cornerstone of our democracy. They should develop a basic sense of 
civic responsibility and the beliefs that form the ethical and moral 
bonds of our society. 

To gl*e students this foundation, the school must plan and carry 
out a quality cuniculum. The core of this curriculum should be 
clearly defined, and instructional materials, instruction, and 
assessment should be aligned so that every student is guaranteed 
instruction in an agreed-on balance of skills, knowledge, and values. 
Grade-level expectations should be established for readings in 
literamre. history-social science, and science; for quantity and quaUty 
of writing assignments; for field and laboratory experiences in 
science; for homework assignments, both as independent practice and 
long-term projects that' extend and deepen knowledge; and for oral 
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Part IV Program Qualit}' Review Criteria (cont.) 



presentations and discussion. These rich and active learning 
experiences should encompass tht siajor skills, knowledge, and 
values of the elementary curriculum. Aligiiment of instructional 
materials, assessment, learning activities, and instiuction with clear 
curricular goals is a major factor m school effectiveness. 

Students wifli special needs also need solid foundation of 
learning. Services designed for meeting special needs of 
educationally disadvantaged, limited-Biglish-proficient, and 
handicapped students should be geared toward helpmg students 
succeed in the regular program. Services for high-ability students 
should remove ceilings, raise the conceptual level, and extend the 
depth and breadth of the regular program. These services should not 
displace a balanced curriculum. In addition to the traditional 
categorical needs, for which addition il funds are often avdlable, the 
regular program sfa ^id also focus on other groi^ of students, such 
as the average student: and the quiet, notidisruptive underachievers. 

The standards for quality in this document incorporate what is 
known about the effect of sound pedagogical practice on students. 
The amount of time students are actively engaged in learning 
correlar;;^ with how much tfae> learn. Students engage themselves in 
leamiQg when their nalural curiosity is focused on the content of the 
curriculum, when they are active participants in learning, and when 
they are challenged by the task and yet have a high chance of 
succeeding. To create such quality learmng experiences, teachers 
must plan and carry out an orderly flow of engaging classroom 
activities which focus students' interest on the curriculum content. 
While students need to develop the self-discipline to work 
indq>endenily, learning requires direct contact with the teacher at 
certain critical times. These time jclude initial exposure to new 
content and skills and to modeling. T*^* -ritical times also include 
promptly responding to stu<^'nits' work ^especially to ch^k 
preliminary understanding and during initial practice of new skills), 
coaching the students during extended applications of previously 
learned material, and guiding and encoura^nng students to think and 



use what they learn. The teacher's enormous influence on the 
climate of the classroom is (tf great imp<»tance in developing the 
students^' sense of the value of leammg and tl^ir intellectual, social, 
and pers(Kial abilities, Fin^Sy, each child's fundamental need to be 
recognized, respected, and cared for is the foundatira for flie 
tec':hing/leaming relationship. 

In the effective elementary classroom, teachers have primary 
responsibility for faistiuction, primary focus of die teacher's 
time is cm instnK:tioa A variety of teaching strategies is employed, 
based on both die content to be learned and the imis and strengths 
of the studmt Learning time is extended through regular 
homework, and the student's progress is monitored throu^ regular 
assessment 

School is a pl^e to learn. All childien have the right to an 
^vironment condiKdve to learning, free horn threats of disn;5)tion, 
and rich in rewards for good learning behavior, StudOTte f^d secure 
and have good morale when tLey believe their school opa:ates <m ftte 
basis of clear rules and e;q>ectaiions, Stu(kEts can count on all staff 
to apply the rules fairiy and with consisteaJi C€msequeiK:es, The 
students* academic learning time is protected from disruptions, 
whether the source of disruption is other 8tu<tents or staff members 
attending to noninstructicMial activities. Tie pcKential disnqmve 
effects of pull-out programs on tl^ intended fa^ficiaries have been 
minimized by using m-classroom services coordinated with the 
st?Klents' regular program. Staff att^ticm is allocated justly to all 
students, with an emphasis oa respcmding to ti^ Ctudents* positive 
efforts to learn. Thus, the shy, quiet children ra:eive tteir share of 
^roplate encouragement, along with those with more c<KifidaBce 
and those who create disturbances. Likewise, staff members are 
treated justly, with an empL^is on acknowledging excellence in 
teaching. 

A major strategy in improving and sustaining the effectiveness of 
a school is staff development The program quality review standards 



Part IV Program Quality Review Criteria (cont.) 



are premised on two factors associated with quality staff development 
programs: (1) alignment of tte content of the staff develqraent 
program with agreedon school goals and priwities; and (2) 
application of sound pedagogical methods in delivery of the staff 
development. 

The school's plans for improvements in ciirrictilum and 
instructional methods will have direct implications for the conteit of 
staff development. There should be broad participation in tte 
planning of die program, and unique needs of staff memb^ should 
be met The major allocation of staff development resources should 
be fOT priority improvements in curriculum and instruction* For staff 
development to have the intended effects on staff, it must, in itself, 
be an example of good instruction. For example, if the staff 
members are learning new skills, thea should be modeting of the 
skills and practice and follow-up coaching should be provided for 
staff members in their own classrooms. In other words, staff 
develoiment should be designed as a high-quality learning experience 
for adults. 

Strong leadership is a critical factOT in planning, implementing, 
and evaluating a school program which is effective for students. 
Leadership is not merely certain attributes of an individual, but rather 
the focusing of the woridng relationships of everyone at the school 
on a common purpose. What people expect frrai, and deliver to, 
one another should be primarily influenced uy their shared vision of 
what they are trying to accomplish. The organizational structures, 
management systems, formal and informal allocations of recognition 
and status, and the appropriation of resources, especially time, should 
all reflect the priorities inherent in this common purpose. 

Clearly, the principal's role is to provide effective leaocrsb'p. 
The principal can clarify the vision and channel the resoiuces 
(human and fiscal), systems, and organization toward Uiat visiua. 
7 he principal should place priorities on setting goals and high 
standards, supervising and evaluating instruction, coordinating the 

3 
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curriculum and monitoring student progress, and supporting staff: 
But the jfxmipal cannot single-iandedly aeate effective Icadersh^). 
As staff members show mitiative in finthOTng the achievement of 
the common purpcw, they should be encouraged to take suc^h 
mitiative. Each staff member has some lespOTsibility f<fe ;flq)porting 
both administrators and colleagues in their efforts to achieve the 
common purpose. 

Th^e are a number of ways m which die sharing of a ccraunon 
purpose is cultivated The particular mix and sequence will dq>end 
on die personal stiragths and weaknesses of administrates and staff 
at the school, as well as die current situaticm at the school 
Nonetiieless, ingredients which bring about commonality of purpose 
uKlude (1) commitment of tl^ school board, stq)erintecdGU, aud 
principal; (2) professicmal c<Misensus; (3) htosid particqyation in the 
development or refinement of die purpose; and (4) th . inspiring 
leadership of one or mwe individuals. Fmdfy, fc^ tue common 
purpose to have a positive effect on students, die purpose must be 
based on a valid idea of what an educated person should learn at 
school; it must encompass aspirations for all childrai; and it must 
incorporate a sensible idea what makes a school effective. 
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Part rv Program Qaality Review Criteria (c<mL) 



QUALITY CRITERIA 



THE CURRICULAR CRITERIA 



THE SCHOOLWIDE CRTIERIA 



o 
o 
o 
e 

9 
9 
@ 



Language Arts 

Mathematics 

Science 

History-Social Science 
Visual and Performing Arts 
Physical Education 
English as o Second Language 
"oreign Language 



0 



Instructional Programs: 
Schoolwide Mectivwiess 
Special Needs 
Learning Eavironment 
Staff I^elo|an^t 
Leadership 

Hanning, Implementiag, anji 
Evaluating the School Program 
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LANGUAGE ARTS 



The language arts criterion foctjses on the effect of the language 
arts program on students. The criterion {aromotes a meaning-coitered 
literature program which is planned and developed for all sti^i^. 
Through such a program, elanratary stud^ gam (1) a ^lid body 
of knowledge derived from a canmon cultural l^tage which 
^fleets the OHitributions of the diverse etianic and racial ffoaps that 
make up the United States; (2) experioices in con&Hiting important 
human issues; (3) personal, etfaicaU social, and aesthetic values; and 
(4) effective listening, speaking, reading, and writing skills. The 
program includes (1) the study of significant literary wcHks; (2) 
instruction which uses and builds on students* backgrounds of 
experiences; 



(3) the integration of listening, q^eaking, reading, and writing; and 

(4) tile inc(Hporati(m of tixese four processes thiou^out the 
elem^tary ^hool curriculunL Itus critericKi also focuses on 
effective instructicHial methodologies and a brocd range of assessment 
methods. 

^^ly this critericm equally to all students, including average, 
limited-Biglish-proficient, und^^:hieving, and gifted and talented 
stiKlents; sti^nts receiving special ediK^aticm instruction and service; 
and sclents ^ho are memb^ of ethnic groiq^ undmq^res^ed in 
colleges axKl universities. 



PRO GRAM CHARAC TERKn CS 
EFFECTIVE VERSUS INEFFECTIVE 



EFFECTIVE 



INEFFECTIVE 



Curriculum 



SigniiBcant literature is the basis of die Engtish-lasgaage arts 
program in which core works from a varied of genres selected 
to accommodate z vanety of cultural perspectives, individual 
tastes, deveiqmiental c(»ccms, and personal experiences are 
studioi in depth by students. Hmn^ dilemmas and values are 
con£r(HUed, and higher level thinldng skiUs are employed as 
students derive and convey meaning in order to clarify their 
own understanding of basic human values. 

The elementary curriculum is part of a systematic, articulated 
K-12 program with outcomes resulting in new insights into the 
human condition, knowledge that adds to students' emerging 
worid view, abiuty to think critically about ideas and concq)ts, 
independence in using the language arts tools, aiKi pleasure 
from reading quality literature for its own sake. 



A ddll-based, wozk^ie^-onented program is provided in whidi 
skills axe tai^ in isdation and deal pnmaxify widi coocems 
of reac&ng levels and si^perfidal treatments of values in safe, 
diluted, or stexik texts dealing witii trivial subjects or 
condescending themes. 



No grade-level c(mtinuity is eyidsnt The curdculum is 
fragmented from grade to grade scfaod to sdiooi 
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Language Aits (cont.) 



Skills are taught in context and the language aits processes of 
reading, writing, listening, and qpeaking arc ktenelated and 
acr/c as tools for learning as students bring their pmt 
knowledge to bear on compsehendmg text Stmfents receive 
direct instruction regarding the conventions of lan^ge wben 
these have not already been acquired &rou^ reading and otO. 
discourse. 

Infraction 

All stu<fents including LEP, gifted, compensatory education, and 
^jecial education have access to a aae piogiam which is 
Iiterature4)ased, meaning-centered, and holds expect^ons that 
all students are cqjaWe of teaming. 

Throu^ large group settings, collaborative gcmpSy and 
partners, they discuss ideas and values in core and odier 
literary texts with the focus of instruction on he^g th«n 
develop new indghts into thefr own lives and those of others. 



A range of thi^iking skills taught in the context of worthwhile 
literature is e.isential to instiuctiwt A wide range of thinking 
develop^ as students read, write about, and discuss the 
meanings they discover through this literature. 

Students in all subjects leam to use the writing process 
flexibly, with attention to the dififeiait strategies neces^ for 
the different kinds of writing seen in the real wiaiA The 
sequence of writing instruction begii^ with encouragtag fluency 
and content before correctness of form, handwriting, and 
spelling. StiMtents focus on making sense of what tiiey read, 
write, and discuss, and teachers assess progress SKxoitling to 
the princ^les of emcrgem literacy. 
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Skills are taught one ^ time and as ends in themselves without 
connection to stud«its' prior experiences and die ejqjectaticni 
that these skills will add tgi to students' ability to read and 
write well 



The program separates stunts into categoiKs and is remedial 
in nature, acceler^ for (mly a few, or disconnected in 
concept and sppto^dx. 



Skill dseets are central to fee cuniculunL Students passively 
complete skill djeets and read controHed vocabulary stories in 
order to develop concct speech ^ writ^ products atKl 
comprehend single interpietatiais. Fomial teachmg of literamre 
as the sdrfy of plot, character (tevelopment, and feematic 
inteqnctation prevails* LEP and other minority stud«its do not 
e^ri^ce die cwnmon core curriculum. 

Thinking is perceived as distinct, sq)arate, and hierarchically 
an^^ levels. Thinking instruction is sq)arated iam cLe 
lanfcwge processes and cment 



Only low-level writing tadcs are taught, often without puipcwe 
and separate from stodems* ideas. Stu<fents are tau^t 
formulas for written products; e.g., ti^ 5-paragraph essay and 
die paragraj* vri&x a fixed tqpc ^tsK^e. The purpose is 
correctness according to predetermined adul^ standards. 
Handwriting and igjelling are taagjbt as distinct sepmu^ subjects 
^art from the literature-based writing process. 



Language Arts (cont.) 



Oral language proficiency is encouraged through a variety of 
individual and gmup listening and qpealdng activities in sitings 
where meaning is sou^t and negotiated from literature. 



The teaching of phonics is done quiddy and efiBdently in (he 
early grades, lliis instruction is kspt simple and in context in 
Older to bel^ students map the relationshq> between liters and 
sounds; it is discontinued once students team to rely on 
meaning cues for c<Hnprehension. 

School Environment 

Teachers encourage mastery of the language arts skills in all 
subject areas. Tbey introduce and model the reading, writing, 
and thinking strategies students are to employ throughout the 
day. 

The entire school community si^)ports anc^ models the effective 
use of all the language arts. 

Home Environment 

The school promotes a home environment in which parents 
serve as good models and help their children with their sdiod 
work by providmg a safe environment conducive to learning. 
They are supportive of their children's scfaod woric md engage 
in reading, writing, and speaking activities with their children. 

StafT Development 

Th'* school in-service education programs address the 
development of a broad background in literatu^, methods 
^pn^ate to a literature-based curriculum, research <hi 
learning, and resources offering be^ in the d^ign and 
implementation of the language arts program. 
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Only die best students are encouraged to speak, and Ae 
activities are not connected to reading and writing. 
O^oitumties for self-expression in individual and group 
settmgs are limited. Verbalization consists of one-word 
re$p<mses to teadier's questioning. 

Phodcs and word study are intensive and carded on dirougb 
die upper grades. Rules of decoding and English mechanics 
are tau^ in isolation in hopes for later transfer to real-life 
writing and reading situations. 



Instruction in the language arts skills is relegated to the reading 
and language arts lessons. Teadiers and other adults in the 
sdiool infioquently share tiieir reading and writing with 
students. 

Members of the school community demean the impoitance of 
language arts skills and serve as poor models. 



The sdiool does little to solicit help bom parents who are 
passive with regard to their diildren's language uje and school 
work. They do not provide a h<Mne environment conducive to 
developing good study habits and mize the import^ce of 
learning and schooling. 



Teacher in-service educari(Hi is rare and is focused on 
imtnictional methodology aiul the teaching of isolated language 
^dUs. Knowledge of subject matter is not emphasized 
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Language Arts (cont.) 



Assessment 

The assessment program reflects the purposes of the 
curriculum. It covers the full range of goals of the En^Ush- 
language arts pxogram, aligns with wlm students are expected 
to Icam. and provides alternate strategies and forms of testing. 
Assessment is based on students' work over time and relies on 
their written and oral work and not just objective testing during 
and following the complcuu** of their work. 

INTEGRATED CURRICULUM 

All students leam the language arts in a full, balaixred, and 
integrated curriculum which is literature-based and meaning-centered 
and which draws on students* experiences. The curriculum enables 
students to gain mowledge and acquire skills throu^i a planned 
developmental program from kindergarten through grade six. The 
processes of listening, speaking, reading, and writing are integrated 
in a total learning program. All students receive mtensively directed 
and smdent<eniered instruction which helps them lo comprehend, 
appreciate, and respond to significant core works. 

Students develop positive attimdes about themselves and others 
and become aware of values, ethics, customs, and beliefs. They 
come to value the four processes as tools for clarifying, expressing, 
and learning new ideas in all curricular areas. IiKreasingly 
complex thinking skills are developed ihrou^i the language arts 
across all areas of uie curriculum. 



LITERARY WORKS 

The school has established core, extended, and 
recreational/motivational lists of literary worics to be read at each 
grade level. Students who are not yet proficient m English are 
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The assessment program emphasizes the testing of narrowly 
focus^ isdated, or low-level skills. Pronunence is given to 
objectsvc tests following a period of instruction. 



provided the same or, if unavailable, analogous selections in their 
primary language, or they experience the caitent m otfefr 
instructional modes (e,g., audiovisual supplements and sheltered 
instruction). The titles on Uie lists represrat all licerary genres and 
reflect the diverse cultural heritage of our country. 



LISTENING AND SPEAKING 

Students develop effective speaking and critical listening skills 
through ^lied oral language activities, including fttqucat 
^periences with varied Utcrary works read aloud, storytelling, 
enactment, and formal and informal presentati<Mis. Students share 
verbal and written reactions about their readings and writings in both 
teacher-directed and student-centered activities. They synthesize and 
integrate tiieir reflections on what tiiey hear and read into tiieir own 
speaking and writing. 

Teachers dhect students* attention to examples of rich and 
powerful language and oflfer oppcmunitics for students to experience 
and discuss thcnu Developmental language acquisition qjproaches 
s*re used to assist stirfents to increase vocabulary and to agquire 
increasingly complex linguistic skills. Tethers create interesting 
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| - - Laagaage Arts (coat) 

I ^ omtexts in widch studaits ciHmnxmicate spcsOsnoooslj in oegotiarmg 

h i 2sd coQStmciiiig rx&eaniixg. Stuckot talk b ^ center (tf t&ese 

[: commonicative xnteractiOTs; the teadaer fecititateg ll» {socess by 

LT J. « InitMng (gscossioa, ciarifyii^ student mtsnmz, and iavi&ig student 

I clabotratiQiL 



READING AS A PROCESS 

An studems, incloding those with special needs, e3q>ensace good 
litmtiiie dSid engage in critical qcestiooing and thinid&g about the 
worics. Stndeafe Icam to read by reading. Even m fee beginning 
stages^ di^ miderstand that reading means interacting with, aiKi 
(kriving meaning fiom, print Throcgh t^ reading process students 
move into, fliroagii^ and bayond litaa^ works. Ihey are inspired to 
iiueract with ti^ wmks, explore and ask hnpoitant qoestxcns, and 
apply the meanings of wcnks to thenr own lives. Students develop 
reading fluency; they develop decoding skills to the point where they 
are zalomstic and require little omscious attention, so that they can 
c(»icentrate m constructing meaning &e text. Students learn 
decoding hi meaningful contexts by the «id of second grade. Young 
children dictate and read theu* own stories. M students learn and 
use a variety of reading comprehension strategies as tiiey formulate 
and answer questions about stories written by tteir peers and by 
professiraal authors. Students have ample <^p(»tunities for extensive 
indep^ent reading. 



WRTTiNG AS A PROCESS 

All students experience writing as a recursive process, which 
includes prewriting, drafting, responding, revismg, editing, and 
postwriting activities. They are oKJOuraged to develop flueocy 
before attending to fcasx and correctness. Students write daily for a 
variety of purposes^ audiences, and tq)ics. Students read and write 
in many diff<e^t modes of discourse, focusing on the narrative 
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modes in ib& primary graites and jsogressing to the cspo^ssxy 
mod« in th$ M^iO' gades. Studeate'devel<^ &eir xnrajwfee as 
writmandsee thdrfm^^prpdoct^zeadrpoblid^ and 
recognized. Tte convegiiiss of wR!rn^*4nc!i^g ccsrecttisage, 
grammar, gelling, ponc&iaticss^ ai^ c^^ataliza^o&^nd haod^^t^iting 
are learnt m the oxitsxt c£ ti^. stages of the writing process and 
thnmg^ dhrect instruction wbesi necessary. 



INSTRUCTION 

Students relate fiteratme to iteir personal esq^eriences and 
connect new kzK)w2edge to previousiy kscxksd coacq^ 6soq^ (Srect 
mstructifni, coo|^^ative student in^ractiocs, mSi h^^^csOcsst 
activities. Students share 6ie |egK)nsibility £ofl: 
teacher(s) mi their classmates, independent activity street and 
I^epare stud^ fcr small-group disCTSsion and wbc& clsss 
mtergction. Students are aiked qpen-ended ^oesti^ whidh o^mect 
thisa to and go beyond the text They m encouraged to devise and 
ask their own questi<His. A balance cf multxnKxM appoaches 
enables all students to psrScx^itz and succeed. Te^adm model 
strategies f(^ cosnposing and comprdzeniSng. Students learn 
strategies f^ nKKtitcdng and adjustmg their own i<*^ttmng ^^^en they 
encoimtcr difficulties. 



CLASSROOM RESOURCES 

There are literary works d hig|i quality at aQ gra^. Basal 
textbooks and 8cc(»3^panying wo&boois are aligned with die goals 
of the [ffogram; tiiey incli^ li&zary selections of quality and 
die instructional mtegratic»i cf li^c^fs^. ^eiking, jn^Iing^ and 
writing. Studaits use tedaK^ogy-e.g., c^api&m ihd at^ovisuai 
media-as a resource for (1) discovering new infonnatiCfl; stcsin;^ 
mfOTmation; (3) COTiposing; (4) practice and learE^ and (5) 
sharing uiformaticHi, ideas, and their own oral, written, and vis^ 
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Lapgnage Arts (conL) 



exptssiom witik others. Hie cla^room anangement provides for 
smaIl-groq> woric, whole class discussira, a library, displ^s of 
stodcnls' w(Hk, and mdq)endeiu w<^ in listening, viewing, reading, 
and writing centers. 



EVALUATION 

Evaluation of students' strengths and mogress m the language 
arts program is systematic and ongoing, and it iiKJiudes a iKoad 
range of assessmait methods. Evaluation reflects the purposes of the 
curriculum and includes: (1) ftequoit sdf-assessment and pee" 
critique of writing and spealdng activities; and (2) teach^' infcnmal 
and fOTnal evaluatiras of students* participatitm and achievement 
related to both individual and class (Ajectives. Data on students* 
p«f(»mance are collected (e.g., by using portfolios of students* work, 
tests, and homewcHk) along with data <m the quantity airi type of 
woik acccmplished Feedback is provided regularly to students and 
parens throu^ test scores, grades, conferences, peer critiques, and 
awards and other forms of recognition. The peifonnances of various 
types of stunts with special needs are monitored in relation to 
specific areas of the curriculum. Modifications in the instructional 
program are made to promote the optimal development of all 
students. 



PROGRAM SUPPORT 

Teachers, the principal, and other adults express enthusiasm for 
reading and writing. They model effective speaking and listening 
skills througlKmt the school day, and they read and write alcmg with, 
and m view of, the students. The scho^^ library c<mlains an 
extensive collecticm of books and ncaqnint materials of hi^ quality. 
Teachers and library personnel erK:o«rage and assist students to select 
and use a variety of resources, Hiey work cooperatively to provide 
ongoing instruction regarding the location and use of information 



from various referciK^ materials. Tethers encourage parents to read 
aloud to their children, have their childrQi read to thein, and 
negotiate meaning with their children fimm^ questions, explanations, 
and dialogue. District and site admkdstratc^s, teachers, aiKl 
specialists siq^xHt an integrated language arts program throu^ 
plandng, staff ckvelqpment, and communication with parents, 

EXEMPLARS 
• The core program includes works of literary merit that: 

- Have been carefully selected by curriculum planners and 
selecticm conmiittees at school and district levels 

- Are given in-dq)th study by all students 

- Are experienced by students though close readmg, hearing 
them read aloud, or seeing them performed 

9 The extended program consists of works of literary mwit that: 

- Have been selected by curriculum planners and selection 
committees 

- Are read by studoots on their own or in small groups to 
stqq)lement the classworic carried on under the core program 

- Are teoad enou^ to pennit teachers to rectwnnKnd titles 
v/tuch are q>pr<^priate to the special niterests, needs, and 
abilities of their studoits 

- Are related to the core ptogjcam tiuough themes, historical 
settings, types of characters, locations, currictilar topics, or 
woriis of a {articular author or illustratcx' 

e The recreational^aotivational program consists of tities of literary 
merit that- 

- Are readily available in classroom, school, and public 
libraries 
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• Are re^ by stofents on their own ftx: pleasme and 

infcnmatlon because of recommendations of teachers and 
liteanans 

d Works selected rqH^senf 

- The most powerful examples of major literary forms, such as 
poetry, drama> feiiy tales, myths, fables, short straies, novels, 
essays, diaries, biogn^hies, speeches, and articles fiom 
history 

- Many and diverse perspectives, styles, cultures, points of 
view, and classic and contemporary attitudes 

- The fun range of human moods and voke-ccHnic, romantic, 
tragic» satiric, and melodramatic 

- Authors, both male and female, exemplifying the racial and 
ethnic diversity of our country and the world 

- Excellent language use which is firesh, invaitive, and worthy 
of fanitatiOT 

> A depth of intellectual, social, and moral contrat which is 
suitable m terms of the stud^ts' onotional and intellectual 
development 

0 Cultural literacy is fostered; studoits become familiar with 
characters, places, and events; learn idicnns and oft-quoted Imes; 
and increase their store of kzK>wledge of commonly shared 
literary and historical references, 

• lostnKtion guides all students through a ran.ie of thinking 
processes which is not based on the assumption that students 
must acquire one type of thinking before being able to progress 
to another* All sti^ents develop their abili^ to predict, interpret, 
com^pare and contrast, analyze critically, synthesize information, 
evaluate, solve problems, and integrate meaning through 
comprehending (listenmg and reading) ard composing (speaking 
and writing) activities. 
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All children learn to speak ccm£&aiiy,.io listen attentively and 
respectfully, and to trust that they win be heard 

AU stu^]ten£5 take part )^gulariy in a variety of formal and 
infcHmal oral language activities, such as: 

- Smali-groi^ and whole-class d^cussions, question and answ^ 
sessions, interviews, delates, speeches, factual rep<^ and 
panel discussms 

• Oral int^pretatioQS, pi^^t theatm, chmal readmg, <^ 
reading, readers' &eat^, recitations, role plying, dialogue 
scripts, drama, chardng, dnging 

- C(srva:sati(m; reteOing of familiar lit^atme, orighia! 
sttsyteOing, i^bsring oi object bM e3q)eriences, and telling of 
stories ab^ pictures 

In discusaicms with partners, snail groi^, and the enthe class, 
students learn to: 

- Define and express their thoughts and reflect cm than* 

- Respcmd to each othm* insists and observations. 

- Rejtoj^ and clarify a point 

- State <^inions tmestly, {precisely, and tactfully. 

- Di^^er mult^Ie viewpoints m a di^cult issue. 

- Negotiate asA find conmon ground 

Through f(mnal <»ai c<»nmunicaiion activities, such as qieeches 
and oUier i^esentaticxis, students in the hi^ier grades learn to: 

- Prepare throu^ interviews cs reading. 

- Assess purpose and aigdience. 

- Organize t^ thoughts. 

- Inttoduce and summarize. 

- Rehearse and practice timing. 

- Use logic and persuasion. 
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- Employ effective delivery with appropiate eye contact, 
gesture, diction, and voice quality. 

o Developmental language acquisition approaches are derived from 
the body of knowledge on how all humans acquire and expand 
language. They involve purposeful teacher-child interactions m 
which teachei^: 

- Describe their own znC fet;idents' activities as they occur. 

- Repeat what students say. 

- Restate \mgranmiatical or incorrect student utterances in the 
correct form rather than directly ccMrect students* errors. 

- Expand what students say by adding details m the context of 
natural conversation. 

- Ask questions to which on)y the students know the answer or 
for which multiple responses are appiX)priate. 

• All students hear good literature read aloud daily. Through this 
activity, young children hear common story patterns and language 
rhythms, enlarge then- vocabulary, develop a common background 
of content, and build a love of reading. Childrra in all grades 
hear books read aloud which introduce them to new vocabulary, 
stretch their comprehension abilities, and interest them in reading 
the books for themselves. 

• All students engage in a daily program of sustained, silent 
reading. 

0 INTO literature— Before reading or interacting with a literary 
work, teachers employ strategies to evoke the st^idents' interest in 
the woric and to connect them personally with it, such as: 

- Asking provocative questions about the work 

' Eliciting the students' related experieiices and pricx* 
knowledge 

- Providing an overview or synopsis of the woric 
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- Ojffaring biogn^hk^al b^kground abcmt the auth<»f and other 
mteresting faistcmcal and factual iofcmnation about the piece 

- Doing an oral reading of a lively scoie, showing a film, or 
UOTig o?jtdde rc30utces, such as practicing authors and other 
speakers 

• Beghming with familiar, simpler works which share common 
themes wi& the more complex work 

THROUGH literature-Students explore the work m depth 
through: 

- Reading and interacting with the wc»k 

- Discussing the attract ideas, concepts, and ideals 
encountered in thz work 

- Generating then: own interpretaticms and responses 

- Focusing on cnK:ial quotations 

- Engaging in dramatic piesentations by assuming the personae 
of characters 

- Makmg predictions abowt what will occur in the piece 

- Recording thefr reactions in literature logs 

- Making journal entries of quotations or problems confronted 
by the characters 

- I>esigning artistic visualizations 

BEYOND literature-fiiteraction with the literary work is 
followed by activities that help students pull feehr thoughts 
together to reflect on how the woric relates to them and to 
society, such as: 

- Discussing and writing theur teocdcm and insights 

- Reconsidering and remterpreting their woarM views as a result 
of the work 

- Developing an ilhistration showing relationships among 
characters 

- Relating <me piece of literatmre to another 

- I^:amati2ing the woric 
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- Reading parallel works among genres 

- Writing a new preface, a new ending, a change of scene, a 
script for readers* theater., interpretive questions, summaries, 
inoagined interviews, or sequels 

0 Word analysis strategies-phcmics, sight vocabulary, structural 
analysis, use of context clues, and tto^ dictionary-aie taugjit in 
the context of meaningful reading and writing activities and 
through dffect instruction as students demonstrate a need for 
tools for decoding and encoding mdividuai words. 

« Phonics instruction focuses on the most hnportant and legular 
letter-to-sound relatioaships; children refine and extend their 
knowledge of these relationships flifeitgh r^eated opportunities 
to read. Phonics instruction is completed by the end of the 
second grade, except in cases of identified individual need. 

0 Young children connect oral language to print through the 
language experience approach. 

• New (X difficult vocabulary is studied through the use of context 
clues within the literary work and through discussion before and 
after the reading assignment. Words take on new meaning and 
interest as students dramatize and illustrate them. 

« Teachers use many strategies for teachmg canpreh^ion, 
including: 

- Previewing 

- Making connections to prior experiences 

- Deciding on a purpose 

- Assessing author's intent 

- Multilevel questioning 

- iv^apping 

- Following the three-step prediction cycle of sampling, 
predicting, and confirming 
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- Using refereice materMs 

• Students experience all of the following stages or steps in the 
writing process: 

- Prewritin^ activities in order to select A topip, identify the 
intended audience, and detemune the mode, tone, and style 
of the writing, such as: 

- Reading or hearing Kterature 

- Stoiytellmg or dramatic activities by teachers and 
stiKtents 

- Reflecting on cxpmences and reading 

- Discussing issues and icfeas . 

- Bramstorming, clustering, an^ mapping words and ideas 

- Drafting activities in which the students manq^ulate language 
to suit their meaning and purpose, organize details, and give 
evidemre, such as writmg: 

- For a variety of jmrposes and audiei^es 

- On a wide range of subjects-real and imaginary 

- Jn many stytes and f<mnats 

- In miany diffeieat modes of discourse, such as story, 
d)servation, autobiogra^cal and biogmphical incident 
and sketch, poetry, dialogue, persuasive essay, xepott of 
informaticm, draina, I^tter,^inemorandum, newspaper 
article, diary, nanativbr legend, memoir, speculation about 
results or causes, reifiembered place, analysis, liable, 
myth, int^retation, lyrics, and problem solution 

- Responding ^imties. such ss: 

- Whole-class and^$malI-group response sessions 
Writmg responses to each other*8 writing 

- Ccxnparing differaat versions of the same piece of writing 

- Consulting with individual students regarding then- 
writing 
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- Revising activities in order to clarify thoughts and 
ideas-literally reseeing and rethinking the writing, sx^h as: 

— Adding (tetail 

— Deleting repetition 

— Elucidating voice, point of view, and audience 

— Substituting and arranging 

- Editing activities, such as: 

— Carrectmg errors in usage 

— Adding transitions 

— Selecting just the right words for the intended puxpose 
by: 

- Editing the woiks of peers and other individuals 

- Using an editing checklist or scormg guide for the 
conventions of language 

- Using references or handbooks (hx usage, grammar, 
and other conventions of writing 

- COTferring with teachers 

- Postwriting activities, such as: 

— Publishing or posting the writing for readmg 
Dramatizing or illustrating the w(»ic 

— Evaluating the work individually, wifli peers, and with 
the teacher 



• There are written standards and expectations for student writing 
which are known and used by all teachers at all grades* 

• Students in the higher grades become familiar with and use the 
ifaetorical features and conventions tested by the California 
Assessment Program. 

0 Spelling is suidied in meaningful and pers(Hialized contexts, and 
individual students exercise responsibility for improving their 
spelling by: 



- Using words misspelled in writing as individual spsllm^ lists 

- Iden^/iug and correcting spelling errors with pam^ and 
small editing groups ' ^ ^ y 

- Pretesting, jaaqtictag, and p(m-testing^lk?ir q)<^Uing'w& 
partners ^^sc '^j^, - ^ 

- Maintaifihig their own dictidtiariigiof ^lUng words and 
individual rec(»ds of jHOgreJS ' ^ 

• Young children learn faandwriting^hrough meaningful modeling 
and practice; teachers iise^cpmrnik^^^rds. firom th& environment 
and from studeat-invent^ '8t»r«ijctf^ practfce. O^t iitit^, :. \ - 
focus on the quality o^dIeir*Il^wrUhlg . when there h% >^ 
purpose, particul^y in {ffoducin^^^^ 
others. " . 

^ Stu(teats, including thc^e witti spedal needs, learn to deal with 
ccmiprehension and composition difiSculties througih a variety of 
strategies: 

- ComiOTheasion monitoring-self^jues 
self-revfew, pan^^isif^g, predictfag ^ \] 

- Task (^t^sQzsik^'^p^ and rewriBng^^scledive leading 
ai^ writing, changing speed, understandhig teacher 
expectaticms _ y ; 

- Rdiearsal;^^^ti(m, ^Of^g^untteriking 

- ElabcHa6cm-mental^hnag^, pasted^issdciatiiHis, analogies^ 
devek^g a dido^ wia the wrifer 

- Motm6m (H:gani2£ati(mrgrc)i9ing, ordering, outMng, noting 
and 8ean::bingf(^ saliem det^, sunnnarizjing 

- A£f(KJtive-alatness, ai^^r. Incusing attenfi(mr ignming 
distr^cm, self^etm^J<k*]prai^ 

- Persmial relatiOTsh^asstmilating to perscHial experieiwe, past 
events, and prior km>wkdge 

• Students with special needs participate in a language arts 1 C 2 
program that is c(mducted In c<mcert with the regidar language 



La nguige Ait8^(^^ ^^^^ 

ifkpx^S^ Ttky £5aa *id <25cus« tfie sai» jijateial and Hess 

e T«<gMis create a pwiiive cKqi^ 

. by: . , . r - 

- Rc^tfcg Isj^cages and dMec^ 

• Oxs^i^pxi^S^ ideas are in^citaat 

e H«^e2K0us abi% groi^ w<^ tog^ii^ to create grwm and 
iadividad ptKhKJts. Tfeesc pairings or git)qaDg8: 

" Ar& Hesdble ami dsanf e oftesi 

- Are orgaaized for a fcaown asd specific pmpose 

• Ftequ^y rotate tcOq^ (e.g,, ^^llitatar, mmiitCKr, leccmler) 

- EiK5<Hiiagejrisk4aldng ia an ^nK)Sj^^ 
re^>ect for individoals and tiieir id^as 

IS® classroom is rich in materials fiiat rejHesent a variety of 
gsires; several imls of dimcolty, and many topics, Refer^xce 
matffidals are also available in the classnxm 

Assessment focuses on students' sttengths in using whole 
language and does not take xsp exc^sive classnxnn time at tl^ 
eTpenscjol instructional time, 

A variety of measures are used in conjuKtios ?4tb-classT0<»n 
assessment U) determine the quality of tte langui^e arts raogram, 
such as: 

- Data fiom fee School Perfomaajxe Rep<^ such as the 
number and quality <^ \)0(&s read 

• CAP data 

• Erequaicy of use of the library/media center 
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actMties sol tojO«n aae^^ 
of Ia|Ji qoal^-feey fecfade^w 

&t Haesacfive^^activitscs^^f r^db ctliiai iJmil^^ raiki thaa 

e Teadiers, liisaiyMedia j^eciallsts, acd stj^ts fiwm bo<& clabs 
fffl- iwarefidcfflal, classoossi, asd psofcsakaal reading. 

• Tea<to eaoHm^e parea{e to assist fiidr diilc^ 
&e program tbro^ ^ foIUming setivities: 

- Hel^g? feefe dnldrctt <^Haia pabla iibcaty carfs 

- Mcffiitcsiag their cse <rf fele?isfca ladio 

- Re^pooding to flwir writing 

- Modding TdsdsQg of & vaiki; <rf^ materials 

- Modeling efi'ective listening speaidag, and writing 

© Eon>ew<ak extends beycHHl ti» sddool and involves the smpm 
of ihs home, including: 

- Reading bocks of literaiy merit 

- Family sharing of good boc&s 
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• WS^ii^ibr tRjoymfsA ml to sharpai $c»nmtmicatk» skills 

- Cai&attclevisioa vfewing 

- li^s^ind^ds^ activities in &e stud^* daiiy !iv$s 
Ommgh 123^ of mmQMo<^d>9^ 

0 As admixiistrab^, ^bers, and specialists plan strategies f<^ 
pograml&qplementaticm, they cocsidsn 

- How language arts will be scheduled in the ^ool d^ 

- What c<9e mi su^^lanaitaiy liteiature will be read 

- How literary wofks, textbooks, w<»idKK&s, or o&er 
icstnictiiHsat matorials will used to provide an int^rated 
program 

- How various insiructioaai elements of the prc^ram win be 
phased in 

- How langu^e arts will be taught and used as students ate 
learoing m ail subject areas 

• How evahjation wiii reflect tb^ purposes of the curriculum 

- Bow teachers will be tramed and supported in M 
implementation of the program 

- How parent awareness and suggon for the {Wgram will be 
promoted 



RESOURCES 

The fdlowtng publications are available from the Bureau of 
Publications, Sales Unit, California Department of EdtK:ation, P.O. 
Box 271, Sacram^ito, CA 95802^1 (phone: 916-445-1260): 

• Becoming a Nation of Readers . 1985. 



^ • English'Lanyaiage Arts Frameworic for California Public 
^ Schools, 1987. 




« R^Stieai td^^a^ ^fei^^|g WgtHgg^ & Ritxass. 1987. 




The MowE^ publicafion is aTOMfeifei$tO''fib&^tte 
Unhreisity of CfsEforaSa. LotAjg^^ 

Interinstimtiiaial ^x:^m^0iJLhiCASP)\^ 405 WSsm los 
Attgetes, CA 90024: ^ "-^ ~ 



* Utei^jfelfia" AH-gtafeafe^ . A Coof^ for Timers, 
• 1985." • • ' / r- * 
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RIATHEMATICS 



^ Ti^ xnathcmatxcs criten<m focuses m ^ eSect of tbe ma&^ 
masks ^ogrsm oa &e stiuknis* It (kds wiSi &e cocQpIetoim of 

{sroblem-solvmg abili^, and the ifisixiK^ticmal seolctg fo^ ^ sand^ of 



Appfy aMs critaicHi egpany to all ^2(teU5, ii^IiuSi^ average. 
limited'BsgU^^ff^o^ luiHissdileviag, asd gifted asd tsik^ 
stu(^s^ti»dez^,t^ specidi ^Is^^icm ksictie^ ai^Hs^ 
and st9d^i|^wbo^^ of e^mie un^nepsem^ 

colleges, iral^d^ifi^.- ^ 
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PRO GRAM CaA£tACr£gmiCS: 
EFFECTIVE VERSUS INEFFECTIVE 



EFFECTIVE 

Corricolcm 

All straads are incoipora^ sod iateiwoven in the lesso&s; no 
single strand receives dominant attention. 

Most Iess<His involve scveial ideas. Students are present 
diaOoiging coiaphx situations to woik <m. 

Students acquire mathematical nfeas through a pnAlem-soiving 

The lessons include a variety of m^bematical chidlen^ fc^ 
students, including real life probtems and matiiematical games 
and puzzles. 

All problems that students woiic on have d&er been generated 
by die stt^Jents or are designed to cqHure students* imexest and 
be meaningful to them. 

All students wodc on assipmoits they 6nd u^eresting bom all 
the strsnds; no student is assigned to pracdce medimiical skills. 



INEFFECTIVE 



Tbe piognan deals pximanly with the rules of andunetic ^vith 
isolaied lessors on geometry or mea^zxement 

l^son is about <Mie ^mply deline^ togic. Problems aie 
chosen to fit ^ namiw objective of the day's h^sm. 

Pnrfdem-solving is tm^A ^ a set of ^chniqpies or is fitted mto the 
im>gtam "as tkxyt peimits/* 

Lessons have probl^sns of a sin^ type, wi^ little motivati(m other 
than teaming and pcactidng a new textbook sSdSL 



Many pstMems diat siwkm wot on have be^ ctmtiived; they 
would never iqppear ^lywbere in sdiooL Purely symbolic 
exBidB^ axe espedalty comuKHi. 

Students widi low achievement in arithmetic are primadfy st^gi^ 
practice in con^tation. 
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Madmatics {coal) 



LessoQs are deagz^ed to reinfoice pievioo^ tds^ ccmc^^ 
mi iddBs by ie(|Qmng their use in a van^ of sew ^^(m 
with real wodd ^ttings. 

Stodea^ fieqo&otly w<sk on assi^im^ts in ^^^lich th^ 
OHnfaine ssm^ skills to sdv^ practical pioldeflis. 

Students peifoxm cateul^oos m a wide vaneiy of meaoingfol 
settingSt with panicdar s^^otios to whether an ox 
exact sQswer is most ai^nqmMe. 

StiKi^ts use a vanety of im)ceduies, indnding c^tal math, 
calctilator or pzp&r znd pendl to c^lcxHi^ mzmezical lesolts. 

Stndents consistently numbers g£ all kiisds, as a ostoral and 
necessary way of interpreting the w(»id zsd solving problems. 

Students have caloilatc^ availaUe. In tiie pdmary grades, the 
^tndents e^q^Iore numbers <m the calculator, and &eir 
pro&dency in using the calculator develops in paralkl to their 
understanding of the number system. 

The teaching sta£f has examined the instructional m?^t?rifl?s and 
assessment instruments (eqpedally commercial tests) in use to 
identify discrepancies between their e^q^Iicit and imfdidt 
instructional purposes, and the sdK>ors learning goals for 
students. 

Instruction 

Students team mathematics by "dosng" matbdmatics; they 
encounter new and chaSeoging pn^lems wliicb call 6>t them to 
confront mathematical ideas. 

Students use real objects in dealing with mstthematical ideas. 
They use mandative materials, drawings, ss^ or symbols to 
show their fimtings. 

StiKlents make sense of m^i^m^^ for ti^mselvcs duouj^ 
onj interactions with cme ano^r. 



When oxicepts axMi skiDs ^^pear more th^ <mce in &e curriculum, 
tiiey are tau^ and practiced in the same way they were <Higina!Iy« 

Eadi ptol^em in an assi^sm^t makes use of only <m ^d!L 



Students often do purely qrmbolic ari^etic, with e:cact results 
e}q?ected untess explicitly sta^ otherwi^. 



Students are e^)ecied to use p^^ and pencQ tmless otherwise 
indicated. 

in mm lesscms students u^ only \^de rmmbers; fractions and 
decimals are tms^ a^ separate tcpic& 

Students are allowed to use cafcdatins in smy^ lessons and n<^ in 
<^her5. Csloslators ate tau^ as a separate topic. 



The scbod c^ say only tfa^ Oe topics listed in its curriculum 
matdi reasonably with the topks covered by &e instrocticmal 
ma^rials dshi assessment instrum^ms in use. 



The leadier or tbe bo<^ ?^ows the studei^ how to do son^thing, 
and t!^ i»actice doing it 



Students axe ^wn how to w(»k ari&netic procedures using 
symbols and thra ^actice these techniques. 

Students mosdy work indivifUsally. J. i 0 



Malhematics (coat) 



Stcdents lecord ti^ir thinking about ^oblems mi &ek findings 
in Older to examine them or to commmicate w& oSsess* 



Students leadb tiieir own coadosions aad share their 
ieasodngibv»iq^ with one mio&er and with the wboh class* 
The teacher seldom acts as the antfaonty> saying tiiiat a sesolt or 
intespimdon is conect 

/» 

Lessons are e>^;ected to g^iera^ new <^ broader qpiestitxis 
dming a dass* Stisdents axe e3q)ected fo ponder questions 
ovwnight (or longerX and letam to "incOT^fi^'* 
issn^qnestions. 

Perseverance is pnnnoted In most assignments stndtots have 
ample tim^ to ponder, e^Iore, misstq), amsider, zestaxt, piess 
on. 

Staknt homewoik adds to die student's dassroom psogram by 
leading the student to e?q>Ioie sitoatiCHis, gather d^ or interact 
widi femily members. 

Students experience mathematics as an enjoyatde and useful 
activity. Smdents are expected to have fbn and to be 
imagin^ve with their speculaticHi. 

Assessment 

Assessment gives primary attention to students* larger 
understan<fings. 



Assessment relies heavily cm students* verbali2ations, both 
written and ml, during as well as after their work is done. 

Assessment is based primarily on students* work over a period 
of time. 



ERIC 



Students record ^iswtrs to medumic$lvp^rpcediires» bpt do Htde 
thinteag about them other Ihaa wfac^i my axe •bright*' or 
"wrong.*' ^ J 

tsadier tdls ^ stodems what ^ should kav6 learned fiom 
the I^soa The'teacter statea ^rfiat is coaect and why, and 
"wK|w up** the lesson. 



There is a consistent inierer^ in dosure. The teacher brings 
c(»n]^^on each dsy. 



For most assignments, the time availaWe for "finishsng*' is KfidtcA 



Homework is miTO of the same exercises performed in dass. 



Students beUeve th^ ma&«natics is difiScult aiid that they must 
memorize and practice di!ig^dy in order to obtaiia ccmtct answers 
quickly. 



There are many discr^ "learning d)jective3** widch draw jst^ntkm 
away £rcm students* larger under^aiijing and use of mathematics 
in situaticms widi meaningful cositext> 

Assessment is based {mmarily on the answers s&idents get on class 
as^gnments, bomewc^k, and tests. 

Eadi assesisnent is based on a ^ given at a spea&c time and 
scosed indq)endem of any other work. 
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Mathematics (com.) 



THE CURRICULUM 



The mathematics cmricuhim engages students' curiosity and 
sense of inquiry in well-de£a^ ccHOtent that inchides all strands at 
all grade levels. Hie program c(»Krentrdtes on essential understand- 
ings, those mathematii^ ideas that bind together rather than precede 
the specijQc conc^ts and skillc of the curriculum and all boys and 
girls develop these understandings. Students master the sin^e-digit 
nimiber facts and> with ^propriate use of the calculat(»:t are 
comfortable with and proficient in numerical conqmtations; they 
routinely estimate before any calculation and use the most 
appropriate computational method and tool for each calculation* 
Lessons and assignments are structured to emphasize student 
undmtanding and ability to use mathematics. Students understand 
the structure and logic of mathematics and use the language of 
mathematics. 

Problem solving is a major part of the madiematics program. 
Studoits are regularly involved m formulating problems and in 
choosing 2{)proacl^ and strategies for solving the problems. All 
students are taught and understand how to woric through the stages 
of problem solving. They are encouraged to be inventive, guess, and 
estimate. Their natural fascmation wifli how puzdmg proMms are 
solved is encouraged and used to motivate discussicms ci strategies 
and tactics. They are frequently asked to exfdain what th^ are 
doing and why and to judge the reasonableness of the answers they 
generate. Students are challenged with both the real wotld and 
abstract problems^ inchiding complex situations that require the use 
of higher-level thinking skills. 

Ccmcepts and skills from all strands are interwoven, reinforced, 
and extended through lessons and assignments so that students 
e?^perience mathematics as a cumulative subject New coacq>ts are 
studied first in terms of students* concrete experiences; mampulatives 
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and other concrete materials are used to enable students to gain 
direct ^ipedence with the und^lying ^indple of each coDcepu 
Less(ms incorporate and build on^sSdUs and c(mc^ ^:evi(Misly 
learned The instructional setting Is varied and ^ovi^ students 
with the opp<munity f(x individual w(^ small-groi^^ coopera^ve 
leammg ^:tivities, and whole-class partki^piatioQ. Studrat grot^ing is 
based on cmgoing as^^ssm^ sti^entts^ 

Su{q)lementary services are coordinated widi the regular mathe* 
matics i^graai to focus on fui^amentals as they are pie^i^Qted ia 
the regular Ingram and do not tefy oa repeating low4evel skills 
from eariia: grades. Mathematics is tnt^adisdplii^ry; students use 
their mathematical skills m other subject are^ in a variety of 
situations. 

EXEMPLARS 

• Instruction covers the strands of number, measurement, geometry, 
patterns and functions, statistics and protxibility, logk;, and 
algebra in all grade levels. 

• Curriculum and instruction focus <m students* understanding of 
fundamental conc^ts ratter than their ability to memorize 
algorithms or computation [^ocedures. 

• The program concratrates on essential understandings, those 
mathematical ideas that bind togetho: rather than precede the 
specific cozK^epts and skitts of the curriculum. 



Mathematics (cont) 



- Teacbers are clear en the essential tm^srstandings and oa 
how the leanung of specific coiK^pts^and skills dq)eQd3 on 

> * these uiiderstaiKliDgs. 

• Iostructi(m is organized to ensure that every student acquires 
Oiese understandings. 

• Patterns and fimctionst statistics and {«t>babili^, and gecnnetry 
are taught e^h year» with the subject matter gradualty increasing 
in complexity. 

• histmction emphasizes understanding and use of mattematical 
concepts and [Hx>motes the use of th& language of mathematics. 

• Students add, subtract, multiply, and divide whole numbers, 
decimals, and fractions with fmhty and accur^« 

- Students use estimation to aid in selecting t medK)d for exact 
calculation and to establish the reasonableness of results* 

- Students use mental arithmetic for ail single^git c^atioos 
and for simple manipulations such as doublirig, halving, and 
multiplying or dividing by powers of XesL 

- Students use the cateulator comedy and confidently when 
mental calculation would be difOcult (H* when 
peocil-and-paper calculation would be inefficient* 

- Snidents use computer programs, as a{^m)priate, to peifcmn 
ext^ive or repetitive calculati<ms, to simulate real situations, 
and to perform experiments that aid in tto understanding of 
matliematical concepts. 

• All students are taught and understand how to wc^ through each 
stage of problem solving, inchiding problem exploration, 
formulation, strategy developmrat, solution activity, and 




_ . ~ 

ini^psetadon of result. iMSOsis ami assignn^nts l ^gn^ to^ 
inchKle: - ^ - 

- Woddngr^^ir^ 

- F(»b;ii;aa^ aever^tj^lems ^^dax a glym description of a 
jsija^jMT ■ " 

- :^€|»p^[^^ tl^ samer infosmatimi in different ways: e.g., 
ved)al» grq)bip» and aymboik: 

e Working with mcst less infbnnaticm dian nscessaty 

• Ptt^Iem-solvhig a{^?tt^h$s m demcmstrated and discumL 
Multiple-5oImi«i met^xls are em^toized. 

9 In wc^rking with nit^ c^plex 8ituati<»s, tiu^nts: 

* F^mm^late and mod^ pi^lsns, 

- Screen relevant from inelevant inf^matioa 

* Organize infomiatioQf ^ 

« casjecosta and test th^ validity* 

- Ax&ifZQ i^tterof and relationship^/ 

- Use inductive asd <teductive {»ocbses. 

" Idet^ or evaluate alt^native mathematical appto^ches. 
' Hnd KkA test aolt^ons. 

- hitexpfet rmlts* 

e Lessons often begin with imagin^ve situaticns likely to engage 
students* curiosity. 

- Students apply previously learned skills to situaticms they 
have not seen before. 

- Students relate coocei^ to natural situaticHis m and out of 
school. 
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Mathonatics (ccmt) 



Less(H2S and asagnm^ts imerweaVe ti;^ prmSs sM ^pqpriate 
cofxepis and ^ills from previous Ik^^yjitTr <^ emsied 
ccmepts are c^Hmectcd to wbat stxutems^js^eady imov 

Stud^is at all grade kvels exgcntoce coski^ fe^^tioos of 
new concepts bs a foiziHlaticm for symbolic i^r^e^flcm 
There i$ a smooth transitiim htm (xmaxte to a&stz:k:t 

Studmts in groi^ings suitable to tfie ccmtent and matcl]^ 
to ^i^ent needs and strengths; for example: whole-class 
discussiiHi/explcwation, small groiq^ eagaged In {m)Kem solving, 
individual wotct, peer tutoring pairs. 

All students axe assessed at the beginning of the school year and 
regularly fiiroughout the year. Teachers use the results of 
stu&nt assessment to determine the need for rete^Aing and 
further practice- 
Teachers introduce, model, and provide guided j^actke for new 
ccmcqpts before students proceed <m tiieir own. Hcaneworfe 
includes independent practice of ccHicqpts that have bees 
mastered in class. There is daily review of homewc^ ctmcepts. 

Students receiving rmedial instn^ticm cover all die cott 
fundamentals of the mathematics progranu Remedial wcMrk is 
keyed to regular classroom instructira. 

Computers are a major tool of educatm. TTiehr valm; in creating 
geomttnc displays, organizing and graphing data, simulating 
real-life situations, and generating numerical sequoices and 
patterns is recognized. Students are developing dieir abilities to 
interact with computer programs in highly individualized ways to 
explore and experiment with ma&ematical coiKepts. 



SESOURCES 

'nte^fc^owing publications are available £tom tte Bii^ df 
Box 271, Saianra^CCA 95S0WJ271 ^^K^iC .91544^1^ 

• Mafeematics FtemewaS: f<g Califimia ¥v3b^ SdHfols^ 198S> 
« MathCTatTCT Model Curriculum Giade, K-S. 1987. r 

• Statement on Oaioet^Kdes is Maflignatics Expected cf 
Entering Eredmim, 19^* . , 
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SCIENCE 



Tbe scieisce critericm focuses cm tte effwa of the science 
psogram (m die sttuients. It deals wi& to ccHspI^^^ <^ fiie 
sdeace progiam» ide&ti0cati<m of the sidOs asd cc!»:q^ U> be 
ieamed, the laage aiHi depth of tiie OMitent, mi to isstnttticKial 
methodologies toi mble stodents to ©:qah:e to v^emiy skills and 
knowledge in sdmsce. 



Apply tins criteri<m equally to all students, including OTmge» 
limited-ja^^-I»<^ent, nndeiadiievkg, and gifted^and tafcnteil^'^ ^ 
students; students rec3iving special ediM^tic»i instructkm and s»:vices; 
and stutous who are me^nbers of ^hnic g?x>up^ un^anqa^seated in 
colleges and univeisities. 



PROGRAM CHARACTERISTICS 
EFFECTIVE VERSUS INEFFECTIVE 



EFFECTIVE 



CnrricvioxQ 



INEFFECTIVE 



A balanced science cunrxuhfin based on to life, canh, and 
physical sciences incl^jdes to fimd^wital concepts, tenns, 
processes, and skills. 

The district science program is bzsed on a scope mi seqi^nce 
correlated with to current science firamewoik* 



Science goals and curriculum standards are reinforced tixnra^ 
out the schod program (in h(Ah academic and e xtracun fc alar 
activities). 



Tead^ are vnaw^ of to ralatios^h^ between to 
discifdines and to teacSiog of psocess sldfils in science. 



Ciassro(»n te^tos dioose sdrace units tot toy want to teadi 
without regard to aiticulaiicm with vfbat other district Cachets 



Science is taught as an isola^ subject to-be read &Gm a 
textbodi: and followed with ccHnprehension q^^iestions. 



fbe core science program is siq5)len^nted with exemplary 
program materials to provide a rich learning e;q)eri^ce. 

Building on toir understanding of science oMicq)^ students 
learn about die logic of to sdentific m^K)d, to techniques of 
the science laboratory, laboratory safisy, and ^Iicati(H!s of 
science to to worid around us. 



Teachers use cmly to ^lopted textbo<^ 



Students do no^ see to importance of science to everyday 
b^[qpauQgs tm to iix^Kmax^ of learning a process of 
problem solving wiO be useful in toir fotore. 
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Stodsnts develop the sdence process or cddcal tiiiiddng ddSls 
by observing, con^>aiing, organimg, aod in&mng. 



Ibe conicolom empiusskes tte importance of ledmology and 
zpgSkd sdence; 'V(»kang*' sckntists are tmxi^ into tb& 
dasszoom to stress the in^nntance of science in oar daOy: life. 

Infractions with scientists, engioeerSt and tedaddans; and field 
trips to sd^ce and natural fai^oiy museums, tide pools, and 
nature trails eniidi the ^ence program^ 

Most lessons involve interrelated omcepts. Students are 
presented diallenging, cinnplex situatkms to work oa 

StiKients acquire understanding of science concepts throu^ a 
problem*sdving approach. 

The lessons indude a variety of scientific challenges f(x 
students induding real-life pioblems, scientific projects, 
simulations, and activities. 

Lessons are designed to reinforce previously taught concq}ts 
and skills by requiring Aek use m a variety of new situxUions 
with real-wodd situations. 

Instruction 

Science instruction is provided on a regular basis (s^ feast 3 to 
5 lessons per week, 30 to 60 minutes per dsy\ wife experien- 
tial, hands-<Hi activities ab<Mit 40 percent of &e planned tioie. 

Teachers providing new e3q)erienoes through se<^ei^ csmicu- 
lum and a variety of methods in dte primary gxades lay the 
foundari(» for m(He concefmial ccmtent in the intermediate 
grades. 

Teachers model the sdentific method in their instmction ssyi 
are more successful in teaching die sdentific m^hod 



Stodents iio cot itcdv^ die 'cppommity to develq> dieir 
cogmtsye^ potential daoa^lessioDS^based <m texd>i)o&: ''reading 
OHnpcehensiua'* assignnwitsr^ - 

A cumcdum that ^o^^ admo^fed^ die^ ^'woiMng*' 
sdeodsts around ^ isdat^ sdence and ite S[qxmRnce:to.:mftn 
and the ^KvinHsndit. ,^ . - - - 

A dassro(Hn widi-littfe stxmulad(m does not provide a podtive 
learning ^vironment 



Each lesson is ^kHit tyuB >j5harpty ddinemi topic. 



Problem solving is fitted into die prpgrsn '*as time permits/' 



Lessons have pid^^ of a suigfe format widi little motivadm 
ott^t than Wning and practice ficm tex^bodc skiOs. 



When omcepts and skills zf^peax more dun once in the 
corricuhmi, diey are and practiced in die same way diey 
were originally. 



The sdence jrogram is tau^t by teachers, widi no enq>hasis 
cm the hnpoit^ce of a regdar sdence time. 



The lack of articulated, stimulating: prinmy sdence kssoos 
makes die job^ of teadiing ed&oct in the in!em:tediate levels 
fiustrating and difScult 



Stuctents are expectisd to team die sdentific medicd &Dom 
reading about it 
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Scioice (coat) 



^. ^ Science kssoDs tegulady leqqire stadents to obsem mi 

t imeipiet i^omena in natnral and labor&toiy settings* 

Sindents bang data to the dassioom, oxnpaie tfse data to those 
of odieis, and apply coocq>ts and tbeoncs fiom readings* 

Various instntctional methods, complemented by a vaik^ of 
e3q)eriential materialf ^ osed to mottvs^ the Rodents. 

Science concepts and sidlls aie integiated tbioagliOQt all 
subje^ using various mednxis, such as gnq^hing, tabalatmg» 
xecotding, and analyzmg data; leseai ting and iqxa&ig 
findings; and pomaying sdemific pbewMnena thiough the aits 
and discovering historical significance of coactpis mi tiiemies 
as they relate to today's life. 

Assignments based on activities and projects, such as 
obsewation^teipietation activities, science &ir and reseanii 
projects involving paitners and parents, and students teaddng 
students, increase the understanding and r^ticm of sdeatific 
concepts. 

Teacber-Ied discussions that chaUenge students to reason and 
think about their own ideas and peroeptioos of nature will lead 
to development of higher thinking skiUs. 

Students are encouraged to articulate their own nan^e theories 
and test them against die accumulated evidence and knowledge 
of sconce. 

Lessons that allow students to ^ly thiiJdng and ccHnmunica- 
rion skills in learning science w3i be valu^Ie in all subject 
areas. 

Students leam science by **doing** science; they encounter new 
and challenging problems which call foe ihm to confixmt 
science concepts. 
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ERIC 



Students read about a science study and answer questions 
posed by tibe ai^or. 

Students tty to interpret findings of others Aat diey have read 
about 

Science is taught using oofy die texdnxd: and teacher 
demoQstralion^ 

Science is taught without reference to any other subjects. 



Students* retention of scienti& oxicqyts and devetopmett of 
process skills are limited in texd)odc<niented classrooms* 



Discussi(Ki Iess<ms that preset^ infonnaticNi without allowing 
indent interaction do not develop the potential of e^ studt 



Lessons thai require ro^ mem<»y and lower thinking skills win 
lead to less understanding acKl retention^ 



OncKiimensional less(xis r^t in stadents who camioc think 
freely or naionally about science issoes. 



The leadier or die bo<& shows die students how to do 
somediing, and diey practice doing it 
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Students use kan<L>OQ matenals in dealing with science 
concqHs, They use piodacts, giajAs, (tots, or drawings to 
sbow their findings. 

Students woik cocqpeiadvely to mate sense of science concepts 
md e^qdain tbeir understanding tfarooi^ interactions with one 
another* 

Students record their thinking about piobiems and their findings 
in order to examine them or to communicate with others. 

StiKtents reach tbeir own cooclusioos and diare dieir 
reasoning/evidence with one ancHfaer and wiA the whole class. 
The teadier seldom acts as die authority, saying that a result or 
inteipietation is contct 

Lesswis are expected to g«ierate tm; or broader questions 
during a Uoss. Students are expected to p<mder questior ^ 
ovemi^t (or IiHiger) and letum to '^incomplete** 
issues/questions. 

Homew(»k adds to the student's classroom program by leading 
the student to explore situations, gather data, or interact with 
£3mily members. 

Students e3q)erience science as an enjoyable and usefiil activity. 
Students are expected to have fan and be imaginative with 
their speculation. 

Assessment 

Students' progress in science is monitored, and feedback is 
given to students and parents. 

An ongoing assessment of die sdence curriculum is necessaty 
to evalu^e the needs of die students and teachers. 

By teaching otiwis (younger students, parents, and peers), 
students demonstrate their tmderstmiding of scientific concepts. 



Students are shown how to do science act^nties and may 
practice them. 



Students mostly wodc individually. 



Students may record dieir answers, but diey do litde diinking 
about them cHber ttian whetfier tfiey are "ri^" or •'wrong*'* 

The teacher tells die students what they should have learned 
finxn the lesson. Ihe teacher states what is correct and vifhy 
and "wr^ xxp'' die lesson. 

There k> a ccHisistent interest in closure. The teacher brings a 
less<Hi tc ccmipletion each day. 



Homew(Hk is more of the same exercises performed in class. 



Students believe that sdence is difficult and diat memori2adon 
is die highest pniOTty to leam sdence coocqpts. 



Scfeuce lessons are not as impcMtam as die "basics," and no 
assessment is necessary. 

Tead^ know what is for their students and win diange 
tbeir lessons v^ien ^)proptiate. 

The depth of students' understanding cannot be measured by 
answering short-answer questions. 



SciexK:e (cont) 



Stodenis* undecstaQding of sdenoe coacqpts can be 
demonstcatedi tbtoq^ tbe devdopmem of sdeoce bit projects 
aod being attowed to txfi^ ibem to othocs. 



Assessment gives pdmaiy attentioa to stodents* larger 
nndeistandiiigs:. 



Assessment relies heavily oq stodeats* veibalizsuioast botii 
written and oral, ckning as weQ as after dkir woik b done. 

Assessment is based {mmaxily on students* wo± over a period 
of time. 



StQdeKU&* tqpcnts fica lefemicc matedab witboot ttie 
OH)ortuoitjf 'to ixi^mcCgaBy inA the tead»r or other Rodents 
60 fiot'^ow tbe stodenis to <Semoi»txate fbeir dep^ of 
aodei$^iKSxig» 

Jbfflre are many diso^ **teaming objectives" ^di draw 
atteoiioQ away dom stod^^ imdctstimdlng and tise of 
-scak^ process ^dDs in ^Itnaliocut witii meaning^ contest 

Assessmoit is based pdmaiily on die answers students ^ on 
dass assignments, bomew(Hk» md lests. 

Eadi assessment is based <m a lest given 2^ a spooBc time and 
scored indq^endentiy of any odier woit 



CURRICUHJM 



Studmts discover and learn about tbe natm^ wc^d by using tbe 
methods of science as extensions of their own curiosity and womter. 
Students acquire knowledge of the biological and pl^sical scie22ces 
from a balanced science curriculum which incIiKles the fundamental 
concepts, terms, processes, and skills. Building m their understand- 
ing of science concepts, students learn about the logic of the scien- 
tifK method, the techniques of the science laboratory, and the 
applicati(»is of sci^ce to the world around us. StiKients also devel- 

the science process or critical didnking skills of scknce: 
observing, ccxnparing, organizing, infming, relating, and applying. 

Instructional methods and the sequential introducticm of new 
experieiKes in the primary grades lay the foundation for mcffe con- 
ceptual content in the intermediate grades. InsiiuctiiHml methods 
em[diasize using scientific techniques as learning techniques; lesscHis 
regularly requhe students to observe and mteriHfet jrilieniMnena in 
natural and laboratory settings. C<mcq)ts and the(wies fran readings 
are affiled to observed pbenomemu Basic science texti are su[^Ie- 



mented by a variety of materiaZs which izK^hide }aborat<»y spedm^, 
scientific equqmient, aru! an amiy of shnuUticH^ that employ tech* 
nology. Community resources such as local scientists and engmeen, 
parks and nature trsils, and science aM natural musetnns are used to 
expacNl the ^:ience Ingram* 

Basic skills are aj^lied and extended throughout the science 
program, Stiidsits team how to read scientific writing, create and 
develop graphs and charts, solve c<»nplex problems involving 
different kinds of data, i^Iy matibematics skills hi anafyzing data, 
record observations m m (vganized fashicHi, write lab<»atory and 
research rq>oits, and explahi sc^itific material <»aliy. 

EXEMFLAHS 

• Students experience sc^eiice as a regular part of their curriculum. 
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ScioK^e (cont) 



Scieoce iostnKrdon b im>vi(fed <m a rcguter baiU. 
(Studei]iis ^vote at least-cxi^haif hour p» 4^, on Oe 
average, to tearoing scioiceO 
Science goals and cunkulim fitnMb( im iM^ed 
timmi^at the school {mgiam (m actdrai^ socl 
extiacmricular activities). 

Students' {nogiess in scieace is moottoredf «3d feedback 
is given to students and paients. 



a InstmcticMial contGQt focuses on c(H)ceptual tmd^ntiuiding of tiic 
factet pindples, and theories <rf science as the finwdatiatt cm 
which the processes, tectmiques, and i^licatiaos Of ocietice aie 
based Teachers cultivate students* c(H)cept fonnafiim b^ocid 
rote facts and vocabulary. 

• Students receive instruction in a conq>rehaisive> balanced sci^e 
coiriculum which includes: 

The life» earthy and physical sciences 

The interdependence of people and the natural 

environment 

The historical development of science by persons and 

cultures of different backgrounc^ 

The relationship between science* technology* and society 

Paiticipatoiy (hands-on) laboratwy techniques 

Facts about careers in scioKe and technology 

o Students observe and conduct experiments to learn scientific 
processes, including: 

Observing - Inferring 

Comparing . Relating 

1 r '.1- Organizing - Applying 
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€ In additiOQ to hands-on esq^ei^s, students learn science 
coQiem fiom fiOi obsesvationst teicher deoionstrati(^» 
groiq)e(|^srkncttt3, Individual ^dcoc^ fair ptoiccts^ and a varied 
cf pRtU $xa electrcxUc media as a psn of ti^ir regular \ 

• AsslgnsK^ incluete such activities as: 

CKKioi^g azul rec<»ding natural i^ienomena inside and 
outaide ^ echoo! 

Pa«mis$ iCi<sice isojects invdving teacher guidance and 
{^ifeni invdvemem 

t Tej»^^ lead disctissi<His which diallenge studotts to reason and 
thi^ about their own ideas imd p&c^tions of nature. Students 
are e^tcboraged to articulate thdr own naive Sieories and test 
them against &e accumulated evides^e and knowledge of 
science. 

• Students ^ly thinking and communications skills in learning 
science. Examples i!K:lude: 

Using c(mqnuati<mal skills in recording and analyzing 
data 

Using grai^ and charts to simunarize and poitray data 

Reacting sdffltific writing 

Writing research repccts and the results of lab 

experim^its 

Presenting sckntific material (»ally 

• Community resources enrkh the sciesoce program, includmg 
student interacti(»is with scientists, engii^ers, aiKl technicians. 
Field trips to sci^ice and natural histocy museums, tide pools, 
and nature trails are also encouraged. 
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Scieace (cont) 
RESOURCES 



T^foHowmg pfublicatioas are available fim ptBrnsa of 
PublkatioQS, Sales Unit, Califcama Bq^fftmeatorMobtfeji, P.O.- 
Box 271, Saciamaito, CA 95802-0271 (^JHKie: 916^-1260): 

• Science Ftea^woik fa California PaMfo Schools^ 1^ 
(in process)* 

• Science Model Cniricnlmn Gtiide. K-8> 1988. 
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HISTORY-SOCIAL SCIENCE 



llie history-social sd«K:e program at the demeiitary level builds 
cm the impoftam learnings children feisg with them to school It 
mows back m time fimmg?h hist(Ky and outward flirou^ geography, 
liflm^ flie <^iiM Through 
cq>ai^uial geogr^Aic leamiag, students (tevelc^ a gnwing^seDse of 
and qpatial relaticm^iq«. Activities may nK:lude ejq)kmng the 
sdK)ol ssd communis environm^ and maknig two- aiKl diree* 
dimciw iOM l-g^ aiui models. HisiOTcal Indies begin with well 
selected nanativc stodts about how it mi^ have been to live m 
otim tin^. Through a litsratuxe-^mcted curxicuhmi, stmteots 
discover those <Hdinary ai^ extraordinary men and wcmen who have 
made a difference m (m natimial life and in the larger wwld 
cramnmity^ Ttey learn the many w^ in whidi peq>le, families, 
and coitoral groq>s are alike and differrat Stwies are drawn first 
from tiiose cultures rcpresoited among the fenrilies in the clasm>om 
and school Students also gam a sense of histcay and culture as 
feey see how parents, grandparents, and aiK^estars have made a 
dififcraaje. They begin to develop an understaifcdmg eccmcHnic 
coflMcti(ms wifli the larger world through such c<Hicei^ ^ scarcity, 
supply and dmmi, mterd^ndence, and the ideatificaticm of goods 
and services. Basic civic values that are fundamental to a 



democratic society are develc^ toou^ w<»khig-with otters, 
discussing and dramatizmg stories that faicorporat«r^ciwtflict and raise 
vatee fa^es, and through re^Kmsibte classroom ^ Upper- 
gra(^ students begm to think about continuity and change lit their 
own locality, the state, and (he naticm by investigathig dmes past and 
the peq^le whose activities have left ti^ mart: <m fee cultme.and 
&eiaiul ThQT begin to considCT a fiir wider swe^ of 'Sumaa 
affahs with the& in^pfii historical and oraiprative analyses 
continuing to be grouirfed in the lives of ptopk and evems. The 
hist<Hy-social sciei^e curriculum is ©irichM widi literature, integrated 
with the other humanities, mi correlated acr<m subject areas. 
History is teoadly mterpreted to inch^ im <Kify Uie political, 
ec<m<Hnic, and social arrangements of a given society bait also its 
beliefs, religions, culture, arts, architecture, law, literaone, sciences, 
and technology. 

Apply this criterion equally to all students, mcltaUng average, 
limited-Engli3h-fsx>fraCTt, muterachievmg, mi gifted and tafented 
stutoits; students receiviiig special education faistruction and service; 
and students who are mmb^ of ^Wc groups underrq[msmted hi ' 
colleges and univ^ties. 



PRO GRAM CHARACTERISTICS 
EFFFCnVE VERSUS INEFFECTIVE 



EFFECTIVE 

The histcnry-sodsd science cmricuhnn is as? essential past of the 
coic amknhma g| each grade tevd ^ sofficknt time is 
provided for its stody. 



INEFFECTIVE 

Tt^ histoiy-social science cmricclum is considsied significaidy 
less mponssit than ofeer subjects and instructional time is not 
immded on a tegular basis. 
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lfist(H7-Social Science (coat) 



Tbe histoiy-sodal science camcuI^m in the pdmaiy grades 
presents basic history, geograidiy» and economics oM^ipepts mi 
is linked to langoage aits, nuob, science, and ti^ ails. 



Hie fiomtfa tbiou^ sixdi grade cordcalnni is based en tf^ 
cbioQcdogicai study of histoiy gnnnded in geogr^y. It is 
pait of a sequential KA2 progrant 



^>edfic tune periods and events aie stndied in^dqHh and 
enridied by a wide varied of non-texd>ook "^^xials and 
istoactive activities Ins^ctioo indodes writing and study 
sfidDs. 

liteiatiire about people md evrats is nsed to bring alive die 
key figaies, events, and issues of our coontcy and other 
natifflis. 



l^ histoty-social science camcolam in kindeigaiten tiuougli 
gr^ tfa]ee^is^4>dsed splefy on the '^e^cpanding bCHizcos 
concept,^"^ be^nn^g with the slu^ of sdt ^ is an isolased 
pait of the core cnrricohnn* 

The fouitb tbioo^ sixth grade cmricolnm focuses on isolated 
\ hist(»iad evei^ or concqpts; tbexe aie gaps m stodents' MgUsty 
ami geogtai^ knowledge as wdl as um^cessaiy icpetitioQ of 
materials asnoog grades. 

Students cover aK»mous amounts of materid Kid large spms 
of time gaining supezfidal infooni^oo xegsding events in 
history. Learning is confined {Kimarily to reading chi|»lens and 
answering 



literEtme is not an ux^ortant medunism for teaddng the 
omtenl of die histoiy-social science curricuIunL 



Hie goals and curriculum strands of the framework are taught 
St the appropriate level in each grade*- 

Our nation's hisUKy is presented as an exdling ^osy of diverse 
peoples from di&rent racial, rdigious, and ethnic gnmps 
making q> ooc nation. 

All students, regardless of thesr levels of performance, engage 
in critical thinking as tt^y pix)gress through the history-^sodal 
science curriculum. 



Certain curriculum strands of the fraoaewoik are dropped or 
added btm one year to the next 

The histofy^-sociai sckace curriculmn is piedected finom a 
nmovf pecs|)ective with the points of view^ mesoings, goals, 
and ejcperiences of other cuteres treated sqcrfidally. 

IhstrudioQ exc^ihadzes reading the text, somefmies in round- 
roi^ style, answering the qo^oc^ at the end of the ch^sto, 
and studying for lests. 



GOALS OF THE CURRICULUM 



Mi 
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All students learn histoiy-social science within the context of a 
full, balanced, and integrated curncuhim which is enriched by 
literature and draws upon students' own e3q[)eriences. This 
currie. 'um is aligned with the Hist(Hy«Social Scimce Framftwmic fnf 



California PuMk Schixria: Kimtergartaa Tfenm^ Gi^ Twtivt 
(1988X It incoip<»s^ dsrec gosds ^ enaHe students to gain (1) 
knowledge mnl cultural urukarstaMng; (2) democratic pds^ks imd 
civic values, and (3) die academic mi social skills n;::ces3afy for 
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HSstcHy-Social Sdeoce (coat) 



their effective participation in a democratic society and tiie worid. 
For each of the three goals there are essentia k^araings which serve 
as curriculum strands. 



THE CURRICULUM FOR KS^ERGARTEN THROUGH 
GRADE THREE 

In kindergarten throng grade three, ttie school, neigJib<Hhood, 
and region ^vide the field for explorat(Hy activities related to 
gcograi&y, eccmomics, and local history/ Childrm read, hear, and 
discuss biographies, myths, fairy tales, and hi8t<mcal tales. In 
kindergarten^ children develop an understanding &m school is a place 
to team, to woric, to share, and to solve i^oWems tog^er. They 
learn about times past and raise value issues tfanm^ stories. In 
grade (me, they leam about their respcmsibilities to otter people, 
e?^ore their geographic and ecoaomc worid^ develop an infmmed 
awareness of cultural diversity, and dirough literature develc^ a 
sensitivity toward others. In grade two, childrwi leam about pe(^le 
who make a difference in dieir own lives iiKduding people who 
fulfill then: daily needs; the history (rf tfaek parents, gran(^>airats, 
and ancestcm; and men and wcmien horn many cultures who have 
made a diffeiceMe m society now and in die past. In grade three, 
students leam about continui^ and change in their local C(Hnmunides 
and the nation by focusing on die people m histmy found in 
bxograirfiy, story, f<riktale. and legend hi additicm, they leam die 
meaning of the nation's holidays and symbols. 



THE CURRICULUM FOR GRADES FOUR THROUGH SIX 

Studmts in grade few study California fttm pre-C(dumtHan to 
modem times. They study Califomia geogrs{Ay, die culture of 
native Caiifomians, die history of the state's cconcmiic growth, the 
public education system, and die successive waves of immigrants 
from the sixteenth century to today. In grade five, students smdy 
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United States geogn^hy and histcay to 1850 by focusfaig m toe 
most renmrkable stones surrounding die creation of our nation and 
die pe<^Ung of our country Trnrnigrants from all parts xrf die 
w<^d« The course in gra^ sk emphasizes die aadcnt world to AD 
500, mcludmg die ea^ socii^es of die Near Bast and Africa, die 
ancient Ifetrow civilizaticm, Greece, Rome, and die classical 
civilizations of bidia and China* The curricuhmi in diese gmdes 
prepares students for die chnmological focus of die middle grades 
courses* 



INTEGRATION OF CURRICULUM 

The teaching of histwy is integrated with die humanldes and the 
oflier social sciences. Activities and lessons ai^ iconelated ^di the 
language arts, sciex^es, and visual and perfcmning arts curricuia. Tfa^ 
stucfy of hist<My includes not <»ly d^ pditical, eowKHnlc, MSd social 
arrangemrats of a given society, but also its vahies, belicfe, rdigicm, 
culture, literature, arts, architecture, law, literature, sciences, and 
technology. 



INSTRUCTION 

Students are actively involved in die study of history, geogr^^, 
and d^ social sciences. Teachers use strategies which are 
mteresting, cracrete, tmi related to di^ lives of sbxlents. Teachm 
build i^on stiuients* curiosity abcmt diemsetves and diesr world, 
pescnting histwy as an exciting ai^ ^amatic series <rf events, 
issues, and stories <tf personalities in die past who helped sh^ die 
^present Tead^ guide students toward die development of 
historical emf^uby by Resenting literanse (tf and about die historical 
perkKi and by examkfaig fisSk art injects and s^les diat characterize 
eadi culture. Stiutents m^Imtand d^ w^ pec^Ie saw diemsdves, 
dieir ideas aid vahies, their fears and dreams, and die ways diey 
interpeted dieir own times. 
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HistOTy-Social Science (cont) 



Strategies at the primary level include dramatizations, role 
playing, stccytelling, art history, literature, simulations, and small- 
group ot wIiole^:Iass projects* At the intermediate level, students 
participate in more advanced forms of research and conq)leie written 
c<Hnp(»sitions based on primary source materials, literature, reference 
materials, surveys, and community resources* At all grade levels, 
teachers* questicming techniques build on students* own experiences, 
invite student participatioa and contributions to the ^copc of the 
curriculum, and require die use of higher-is^ flunking skills* 
Students as teams often discuss die dim^icms and pdnts of view of 
various cultures as they relate to their hist<mcal and geograj^c 
settings* Throu^ the guidance of die classroom teacl\er and the 
lilmian, students explme the meanmg of chnmology, the reason for 
change, and the importaixe of customs and values* Tliey engage in 
problem-solving as well as personal and group-decision making as 
they acquire, evaluate, and use information in a variety of ways. 

Teachers regulariy use mstructicmal media s\K:h as films, 
videot^)es, filmstrq^s, charts, maps, and computer software that are 
accurate, objective, current, and q^piojHiate. Students learn that 
these media can be used for storing infonnaticm, research, presentmg 
mformation, studying and practicmg, and telecommunicating both 
within the U*S* and with other countries. 

Frequent opportunities exist for students who are Umited English 
p3t)ficieat to share dien* language, cultural ideas, customs, and 
hsniagt, thus im)viding an immediacy to the multicultural 
dimensicms of the curriculum* The teacher uses strategies in English 
and ^ student*s primary language, as dpim]^mte, ami w(Kks 
coUalx^dveiy widb siq^<Ht staff in ordet lO provicte equal access to 
die core history-social science curriculum for all students* As a 
group, noQ-native English speakm make iKmnal {progress dmmgh the 
atrriculum at a pace and success rate C(^parable to native English 
speakers 
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CLASSROOM AND SCHOOL RESOURCES 



Resources are available through the use of die hbrary or 
instructi(mal media coiter to siq^lemeot classrocm materials which 
are plentiful, <»:g8nized, well mahitamed^ and of hi£^ quality* They 
include p^>er and hardback IxKdcs; computers and s<dtware jmgrams 
for data teses, Sfmadsheets, graphics, tdeccHnmunicaticHis, and wcmi 
processmg; films and fifanstriqps; instmcticsial television programs; 
vide(Hq)es, a^ot^pes, txki laser disks; periodicals ai^d newspapers; 
dictimiaries and encyclq)edias; globes, m^, charts, art 
rei»oducti(His, and atlases; journals; and artifacts. The schod has m 
established list of literary ^otks which address all grade levels and 
units of the history-sodal science program* Ttte sdiool library, 
district instructiofial materials center, ctmimunity library, historical 
and cultural centers, members of the c(»nmunity, and city 
government provide resources to enridi and ext^ the classroom 
program* 



EVALUATION 

Evaluation of student progress in histc^-social science is 
systematic, (mgoing, and aligned with the state frameworic* 
Evaluative data, bodi quantitative and qualitadve, are regularly 
collected ami used to improve the hist(Ky-social science {^ogram and 
student perfonnance. 

Forma! feedt^ck is i^ovided regulariy to students and patents 
tbnm^ grades, conferences, self-asses^ent, peer critiqi^, awards, 
and other fcmns of recogniticm* Infcmial feedback such as tsl<^hxme 
cans, notes, and social hiteracdcms in the ccmimunity between 
educators and parents is also a common characteristic <tf ti^ 
IHX>gnun. Progn&ss (tf all mdssua, inclivting thme with special needs, 
is mmitored; modificaticms are then made in die instrocticml i n ( 
|m>gnun, but not m die curriculum, to fwromote die optimal 
develqnnent and progress of all students* 



Hisugy-^ial Science (cont) 



PROGRAM SUPPORT 

Support by teachers and admimstralors fcsar the Iu5t(»y-^ial 
sdeace program is manifested Time is 

allocated for all staff (e»g., teachers, resaircQ teachers and specialists, 
parajHofessicmals, and librarians) to plan coBabcMativcly for i»ogiam 
improvement, to co(»dinate and poblem-solve during 
inqjlemcntatioo, to learn new and effective teadiing i»actices, to 
support each other in devel<qxng new skills and tecfaniqaes in the 
cIassio<»n, and to coordinate their service* for students for whom 
they share lespMsibilides^ Staff devcJc^ent activiifes Im^^ m the 
staffs assessed needs are imm&d District mpp(M mch^ policies 
for planning and training, omiculum devek^)ma2t, ^mce, and 
adequate funds for time, training, materials, and eqoqanent 

The school is sm:cessful in its organized eSosts to sedc ai^ 
maintain parent and community support for the ^gram* Teachers 
and studaus take advantage of amununi^ resources such as divert 
cultural groups, senior citizens, primary language resources, museums 
and galleries, music and perf(mning artists, •*haads <m*' materials, 
artifacts, visual aids, speakers, sites of historical and geogi^jhic 
significance, and city, state, and national govenunent 

EXEMPLARS 

o hi the primary grades, stu(knts read interesting stories about 
events and people, (mlinary and extr^Hdicary, that have had an 
impact on life in other cultures, America, California, and in their 
C(Kmmmity At odi» times of the day, ti^y have of^KXtunities 
to hatcgratc histocy-social science with otiher subject areas. 

o Ducrmediate students are prepared fw civic responsibility through 
observaticm of and particq>aticm ia the activities of studmt 
government; vohmtary community grwqw; and local, state, and 
mdcml govenunent 
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Kiysical, cultuiil and political gcografrfiy are part of die 
curricuhnn. Students recognize ami inteiiHi^ varfous khids of • 
charts, grqilis, and nja^ land and water foms; arul currtat and- 
past political boundaries. 

Democratic values are moSeled and taught by teachers in the 
classrcKHU, in die cunicutum« and in tte daily life of ds(e schooL 

Teadiers use literature, biograj^es, and primary source 
<k)cuments to motivate and afligjitoi stiKiteats^ Music, art, dance, 
drama, and sdeace of the period and fl^ culture bemg studied 
are psxt of the curricuhmL 

Ostm ev^ are cxammed in an aganiz^ way by relating 
diem to die histocy«jKx:ial ^^cs^ cmripphmi ^un^^iC^y 
study. Studeias repot, analyze, interpret, «^ discuss iaforaatioii 
fiom a var^ (tf sonrces iQChidh[ig magazine and wswf^Btpcr 
articles, radio and tcIevisiM, films, political cartoons, ml invited 
speakers* 

Opportun^es for prinmy stu(tent8 to devclq^ loobtem-solving 
techn^t^ are available daraaigih individual and group projfcts, 
role playing, wr^, likening to and riding stories whfch 
emphasize vahies and eChics^ classroom discussiosis, and in 
joying critical thinking to hlst(xical and rehted contempcraiy 
issues, events, and pers^ialit^. 

Teachers allow thne for hueimediate studeasts to make 
hypod^scs, genenltze, infer, <^Hapare sod a»2trast, and write 
analytically about historical ar^ cmrent events usmg research, 
reas(mxng, mA judgo^ Activities pknned for tins purpose are 
firequent, mchac^ 

Writing reports and essays 
Researchmg information 
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HBstory-Social ScieiKC (cont) 



Doing homework and community acdvides that extend 
classroom activities 

Spealdng publicly in class or at school functi(His 

Students work together in pairs or small groups in develc^ing 
research projects^ reports, dramas, murals, and plays which they 
share with their classmates. 



• Students perfcmn a variety of plication activities in an 
interactive mode such as creating time Ones and m^, creating 
two- and three-dhnensional models, pn^ for reenactments of 
historical events, conducting ccmmunity-based research projects, 
volunteering in individual and gro^ service {Ejects, taking part 
in field tr^, conducting classroom meetings and simulations, 
participating in Histcny Day activities, couhicting mock trials, 
and p^cq>ating in classnxmi and schod elections. 

• Young children expand their understandings of their social, 
political, geographic, and ecooomic w(»ld;by losing imaginative 
and in^vovisaticmal materials such as blocks, tools, three- 
dimensional maps, reaiia, artifacts, costumes, photos, flowcharts, 
time lines, and so on. 

o ParexUs and other members of the community, including senior 
citizens, are invited regularly to share information on their 
culture and specific areas of expertise (e.g., careers, skills, and 
oral histories). 

o Teachers utilize cultural events m the community that emphasize 
the variety of languages and ethnic and cultural gnnip? in 
California. 
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The district and school administratkms actively support the 
history-social science goals by providing appropriate plarming 
time, staff develcqmient activities ami res<nirces, and released 
tune to attend conferences and visit model programs, wc^ with 
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mit^de consultants, cfmh each other hi the classroom, meet with 
lil^arians to select materials, and so fcmh. 

• Teachers and o&er staff use hif<»matil(m <m progr^ strengths 
and weakness^ from &e schoors history^social science j^rogram 
assessm^ to analyze and imjaovc &eir psogram in a syst^iatk 
way. 

• The sdK>oI site ccmncil, j^rait oKmnittee, or odier community 
(»rganizati(ms regularly review ti^ operation and effectiveness of 
the program. 



RESOURCES 

Tte fdlowing publicatioa is available tnm the Bureau (tf 
PuHications, Sales Unit, Califocnia Dqtortment <^ Educ^cm, P.O. 
Box 271, Sacramento, CA 958024X271 (shoot: 916^5-1260): 

• HBs!ofy>Socia l Sd^sace Pramewock f(K Callfcmria Public 
ScIlSQh. 1988. 
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VISUAL AND PERFORMING ARTS 



The visual and perfuming arts ciirricula enable elementary 
suatents to acquire knowledge, develq) skills, expand tfeeir creative 
potential, ard value the arts toough knowlec^e, ©qjerieaces, and 
expesfflon. Instructi(Hi in &e arts is aa indiqseasable part of evesry 
chfld's education and saves to enha^ lifeliaig iavolven^ in and 
appKdsdcm foi the arts. 

Ilie arts cumcula include dance, drama/theatre, muac, and tbe 
visual arts. Utey are planned and adiJress die teoad range of devel- 
(^Jmental levels ci all elementary students. Usese curricula teSect 
the unique characteristics of each of the arts, and tlwy integrate and 
interrehte the arts with each odier and with the cose curricuhnn as 



a^ff^jriate. Students are tau^ the amtent aiu! techniques that 
make exSx of fee arts unique and kam to see the characteristfcs feat 
the arts hold in c<Hnm{ffl. Aesthetic perception, creative expression, 
histwical and culttaral heritage, and aesfi»tic vjining are fendamenld 
cwi^xmeats t^xm which all instnscti(m m tte aits is bssed. 

Apply this criterkm equally to all stodaats, incfaiding average, 
limited-SngUsh^pm^em, raHkradiieving, and gifted aiid talented 
students; stafents receiving special educatioa instriK^tkai a^ ssvices; 
and stai^iis wfeo are members of ethnic gro?q« raufeneprcsented in ' 
colleges and univosities. 



PRO GRAM CHARA CiKRiy i' i CS: 
EFFECTIVE VERSUS !NfcJ?FECTIVE 



EFFECTIVE 



INEFFECTIVE 



Tlie written visoal and perfoming aits ccnicala arc systematic 
aad aiticc'-ted throagh the grade levels. They inchjde aestiietic 
pciccpticm, oe^ve expresskm, histoncal assd ca^tmal heritage, 
and aesti^c vaimng. 

Adequate tmve is [wovided ia the aistroctional day for the 
visual aod perfonning aits canicala to proviite all stodcms with 
m imderstaadiflg of the ails ia their lives and a the worid, 
past and present 

All stodeats aie invirfved ia oppcntnaities to express feemsdves 
creatively thioagh the aits, both coovcibany aad vertw2y. 

D^ice, dramaAteatre, music aod the visoal arts are tai^ 
bodi as discrete disc^rfincs as well as msegr^d for eorichmenf 
imo other content areas. 



The visoal aad perfamiag aits onricala eaqiJiasize 
prodactioD^peifiGsmawe with littie or ao aQeadoo given to 
aesthetic percqscioa, cseative oqxessioQ, histtmoi azxl catond 
heritage, aod aesthetic vaimng. 

The aits are treated as occasc^ dassrocmi activities with ao 
idatioo to &e cavin^^it, worid cdtares. his^, or the 
ongoing aeed for ham^ expiessioa 



Am cxpsrieaces are schcdoled only those who demonstrate 
a talent ftM* the sohject 

Daace, d te a n aA h eatre, marie, and the visoal aits are tsaag!^ ocdy 
as ^i«ntfe disdpJiocs wkh no conaecti<Ms to odier asts 
disciplines or other ccnicalar areas. 
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Visual and Performing Arts (ccmt) 



Students axe aigaged in visaal and perfonning aits activiti^ in 
the scbool and within ti^ annmum^, incloding attending a 
variety of perfntnances; visitiog mnseoms; and particq)^g in 
experiences broogh! to sdiool by artists, arts px>yidsxSf t(mnng 
groops, or artists in lesidms. 

Tbe school iibiary and odier distnct and local rescmrces 
provide i^ndents teachers c^to-date aits reference ma^rials 
sncfa as videot2q>es> instmctional fflms, dkles, zst rqmxInctioQS, 
cassettes, records, scrq?ls, referonce hw&s^ software, and 
pnUished missic to eshance, expand, and strengthen (he ails 
program* These activities sre nart oi tbe ^^:samed arts program. 

The district and schoid have a policy in piacc lo piovide 
so^^xxt ^rvices, staff develc^ent, and time fc^ pl^toing tiie 
arts progr^nL 

There axe storage fedUties, adequate mateiiaLs and teaching 
^>ace at each site for each of the arts* 

There are a vari^ of measures osed to assess s^i»ient and 
program success inaV>^n^ ({^ta collected from s^tikKnal 
surveys, teacher joservadoas of perfofmances/jprochicts, 
critiques, and teachei-devek^ied tests. 



There is IMe evidence diat students particq^ m activities 
outside tbe classroom or thnt visiting artists or the community 
w(sk in partnership with the sdH>o}s to enrich tbe arts 
pi*)gram« 



Tbe sdKK)! has limited arts reference materials availaUe for 
students and teachm and i^iqnqnis^ resources are not 
identified or made available. 



Hme for planning and qq^ropd^e stafif development is not 
provided to suj^xnt the arts program. 



The sdKX)! does not have adequ^ storage fsbdlities fen: arts 
equipment or materials Gt appfO{»iaie ^ace for arts inscructicm. 

Assessment is iofieqaent md not consideied as part of the 
learning ^"^improvement process for die students. 



CURRICULUM 



The district's visual aiui perfonning arts curriculum for the 
elemaitary grades is aligned with the Visual and Perf<CTring Arts 
Framewc^ for CalifOTPia Public Schools . Dance, drama/theatre, 
music, and th^ visual «cis are part of the ccm curriculum. All 
students receive weil-aiticulated and sequenced {Riograms in &e art^ 
designed to aihaiM:e their pen:q[>tual and cognitive growth, sidll 
development, and aestbetk judgment The curriculum iixrludes 
aesthetic percepdcm, creative expressica, historical and cultural 
heritage, and aesthetic valuing. The program 



appeals to all students' interests, abilities, and talents and is 
apim^priate fcH* each gracte level. 

These curricula provide a ccHomon ccne of knowledge for all 
elonentary students. Through the unique multisea^cny £^»oaches 
used in the arts, concepts and skills are taugbl within each of the 
arts disciplines and in c^er curricular areas. 
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visual and Perfcatmng Arts (cont) 



Experiences in fhe visual and perfcMming arts devdq^ed as part 
of the core curriculum offer elemMtary students the oppcatunity to 
expfrn tteir uniqueness in creative ways. They aijoy and value all 
the arts discipltoes. Thnm^ paiticq^g in learning about the arts, 
tl^ begin to devel(^ fl» means of communicating individual 
tfioo^ and feelings throu^ artistic fcrans. This faivdvcmeat 
progresses ftcm guided percept{(Hi activities and creative eqpioiation 
toward the mare fcHmal teaching of higher level ccmcqrts and skiU 
dcvek^ent Students are enthusiastic about partkqwtfag in die 
arts; e.g., singing, dancing, instrumental music, dramatics, and tb& 
visual arts. 



INSTRUCTION 

StiKteits m the primary grades use excessive and pen^^tual 
modes in the arts to understand and respond to the world around 
tbsm. UK)er elem^tary sttnlents continue tticu: response and begin 
to refine fteir skills and techni^es and team ^nwe about the hist<Ky 
of the arts. Tlie experiential and cognitive aspects of the arts are an 
integral part of stuctents' daily scbxxA experieiice. 

Studaits' capabilities foe nnaginative thinking are enhanced and 
extended through e3q)erientiai learning in cadi of the arts disciplines. 
The arts experience, which range from frequent, shart4crm pojccts 
to activities sustained ova- a kmg perknt of time, enable students to 
develop visual percep^cm, creative c^mcities and auditc»y, kn^^het- 
ic» and interpretive skills. They also learn t!^ basic vocabulary of the 
arts and tte role of the arts and artists throu^Kmt hiattay. Various 
instiucti<»al str^gies are used such as direct instnictiisi, coqierative 
learning, demonstratimis, modeling, ii^{uiry, research, discovery, and 
open-encted discussion. Instruction is rich in tte use of visual end 
aadittwy rescmces. These activities match the stwteits' develop- 
mental levels and the goals and objectives oi the visual and 
performing arts curricula. 



Artistic literacy is developed by engaging students m a variety of 
instructicml activities such as playmaking frcwn traditi(Mial folktales, 
leammg and perfraning <^hnfc dances and music, and creating 
perscmal visual wwks based on their cultural background and other 
cultures of the ^otiA. 

Historical instructicm in each of die arts is explored in the 
mtennediate grades to faschide how soci^ has affected artists, &e 
arts, and Imw artists and the arts have affected society, past and 
present 

Students learn fluu diversity is vahied in die visual and perfonn- 
ing arts and that diere is an unUmited range of responses to any 
artistic issue, pff(>blcm, <^ work. Stuctents discuss their own creative 
wok and develqi criteria for evahwrting flieir and iHhers* w(Kfc 
This imcess is enriched through studeat-ccnt^^ activities ^r^h 
enable students to model and provide feedback for each other. 



SUPPORT 

Supp<Ht foe die visual and performing arts {mgram is evidenced 
thrcmgham die elcm«itary school to a variety of artistic events, 
diqO^, axul pafoimances. The disfirfct mi site staffs exhibit 
st^^KMt through various modes of student enc(Hjragemcm and incen- 
tives, cunicular design, staff devdqpnent, ^qjjmqwriatfon <rf time, 
equ^tttnt, materials, ^Ktce, and budg^ Thae is evi<teru^ of 
endiusiastic f^rental and c(Knmtmity mvolvement 

Tb& district su|qK^ dae arts jKograms dmnigh a ltx>ard-adopted 
statmect <rf philosc^ aru! sequential elementary visual and 
performmg arts curricula which are articular tnda die miJdIe gmk 
and seccmdary programs. 
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Visual and Perfonning Arts (coat) 



Tame is provided for admimstration and staff to participate in in- 
depdi in-service training in the content of the arts, [x^ogram 
assessment, planning, and curriculum (levelopment Also included 
are school visitations and coUegial coachmg. 

The elmentaiy arts program utilizes community art providers 
and aits resources to enhance the quality of the program. 
Community support is demonstrated, far exnmple, by parent 
involvement in arts activities and student attendance at arts-related 
evente brought to tfie school and in tiie community. A conqprehen- 
sive plan includes the use of community artists, arts programs, 
galleries, musanns, historic buildings, and the identification of 
supportive parents, and business and civic leaders. Private, noip-ofit 
arts (organizations, parent support groups, educational foundations, 
and corporate contributions expand the range and variety of the arts 
{m)grams. 



MATERIALS AND RESOURCES 

The visual and perfcmning arts program is weil-pianned and 
iiK:Iudes q^propriate and diversified materials, equipment, and 
resources as weli as adequate space and safe physical facilities. The 
budget provides for the maintenance, repair, and replacement of 
equijmient Studmts have access to a wide variety of musical m- 
stnnnents, high^iuality arts materials, equipment for the production 
of two- and three-dimmional worisis, dance apparatus, and basic 
technical equipment necessary for theatre prochictioiL The advice of 
arts specialists is employed in the selecticm of appropriate materials, 
equipment, and facilities. 

EVALUATION 

Evaluation of the visual and performing arts curricula reflects the 
teaching of aesthetic perception, creative expression^ historical and 



ctiltural heritage, and aesthetic vaiumg. M(mitoring the elonentary 
students' growdi and performance is systematic, £requent, and 
ongomg. A broad range of ass^sment methods are used, hschding 
(1) teadier and peer observations; (2) student dmonstratioos; (3) 
critiques; (4) teacher-developed tests; and (S) multidisciplfaiary 
presentations, displays, and perfcmnances. 

Program evaluaticm exammes the currknilum and instructicm, 
parent/community and district su{^rt, mdeat participation, training 
of the teachmg staff, including peer coaching, sharing, and collabo- 
ration, and the time spent m teachmg ^ arts. 

Data collection and analysis provide feedback to students about 
their growth and progress. Teachers, admhiistrators, and the cmn- 
munity use these data for program modifkatimis and for monitoring 
the effects of the i^ogram on the various student pqmlations 
enndled in &e school. 



EXEMPLARS 

• The curriculum is based on the state's Visual and P«f(mmng 

Am Framgwwfc 

Instructicm in ae^etk perceptioa focuses on how the 
mdividual sees the wc^kL Stiutents learn to identify and 
use the l^ic language of the arts djicip!ine(s) under 
study. As they perceive and describe di^hr environment, 
students acquire ^ coiK:q>tual tools to cc^nprdsend and 
re^q^d to arts exp^ences and generalize to (^her 
experie3K:es. 



Visual and Perfonning Aits (cont) 



Instruction in creative expresaon focuses (m originating, 
creating, perfonning, and intei{»eting ibai expands 
students* capability f<H- imaginative thinking. The oppor- 
tunity for unique individual responses tx> visual and 
perfonning arts assigsmients generates excitement, 
encourages creative explmation, and enhances self-esteeuL 
Students ^!y what tbey have l^nied in the classixxmi 
to formal and infcmnal i»esentations of vocal aixi 
instrumental music, theatre, and dance. Visual arts 
students demonstrate their abilitko through the prodmrtion 
of two- and dn:ee-dimensional w(h1cs. 
Instructicm emphasizes tii^ histodcal/caltaral context of 
creative artists, their work, flieir stylistic ^vdopment, 
and their effects on society in the past and i^esent 
Students study, understand, and appreciate cultural 
similarities and differences exjmssed through the arts. 
They expand theff cultural litmcy by becoming familiar 
with great artists from different cultures in each of the 
discipliiK^, 

Instruction in aesthetic valuing emphasizes awareness of 
and response to beauty in its many fcmns. Students 
study tile sensory, intellectual, emotional, and social bases 
for understanding the arts in cmier to develop criteria for 
arriving at personal judgments about artistic form, 
content, technique, and purpose. Students mteract 
through cooperative grcnip activities and learn from their 
peers as well as from their teachers. 

9 Dance 

Students learn and perform dances of different cultural 

and historical tn:diti(H)s ani cG^exts. 

Students understand that body language and gesture are 

fomial ways of expressing social, historic, and artistic 

meanings. 
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Students are provided sensosy and Idncsttietic e3q>ericiK:es 
to heighten awareness of body aiui movement aiHl master 
basic principles of movement 
Students express ideas, feelMgs, and situations 
nonverbally thfoug^ nmemot of tiie body as an 
insttrmient They create individcal movement patterns as 
well as gestures and ^trases to devel(^, arrange, 
rehearse, and present 

Drama/Theatre 

Students learn the diversity of language use through 
fomdi mi informal dramatic {Hesitations and 
producti(K:s. 

Students express characterizati(His of sibiations, ideas, and 
feelings through st^rytellmg, phry-makmg, role-playing, 
and acting. 

Studoits (kmonstrate knowledge and understanding of 
folloales, myths, legends, aM fables as they relate to 
then own and others' cultures* 
Intennediate students begin to compare and ccmtrast 
various elanents in titeatrical pafonnances as a basis for 
developing criteria fcM: aesthetic jtuiging. 

Music 

Stuitents begin to learn through artistic processes tiiat 

patterns of rhythm, hmmsy, melody, timlm, and 

dynamics are unique qualities of music. 

StiKteits begui to devetop auditoty skills by listenuig to a 

varie^ of musical perfoimances inciudng vo^ce and 

various instrument music gr^^. 

SttKients learn to use single musical instruments, 

including tiie human voice, ^ypropriate to their 

developmental level. 
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Visual and Perfonning Arts (coat) 



Students* with the assistance of their teacher(s), judge 
their own performance on the basis of criteria appropriate 
to then* developmental level. 

Students begin to develop an understanding of the role of 
music within its histcnicai and cultural context 



• Visual Arts 



Students learn to cooununicate ideas, concepts, and 
feelings through the invention and manipulation of visual 
symbols. 

Students begin to develop their visual and tactile 
perception as well as the observaticmal skills necessary to 
make a visual interpretation of the world around them. 
As students progress throu^ the grades, th^ leam to 
use, with confidence, the materials, methods, and 
techniques of the various forms of the visual arts in order 
to express individual ideas, thoughts, feelings, and their 
understanding of the w(xl± 

btenmediate stud^ develop a vocabulary for aesthetic 
valuing and apply it in discussing and critiquing their 
own work and the work of others. 



• Students apply what they have learned in the perfonning arts to 
fcmal and informal jaiesentations of vocal and instrumental 
music, theatre, and dance. Students demonstrate their visual arts 
abilities through the production of two- and tiiree-dimensicmal 
w<Hks. 



e Instniction m aesthetic valuing emphasizes awareness of and 
re^^Kxise to beauty in many ftmns. Students begin to develop 
criteria for arriving at perscmal judgments about artistic form, 
content, technique, and purpose. 

^ 0 Students in the |»imary grades begin to smdy, understand, and 
appreciate cultural similarities and differences expressed through 



er|c 



the arts. They expand their cultural literacy by becoming 
familiar with the £KXomplishments of at least a few of the great 
artists in each of the disciplines. 



• Visual and performing arts activities are integrated into other 
areas of the curriculum, mcluding readmg and literature, histoiy- 
social science, math, sciem^e, and language arts. 

9 Cultural literacy is festered hi ali students as they study the arts 
and how the arts reflect ideals, traditions, and values of 
American culture and other cultures around the worid. 

• Teachers employ various teaching methods that allow stu(tents an 
opportunity to experience more than one arts discipliiKt and 
emphasize the development of all basic arts sldlls. 

• The necessary financial, human, and pi^fsical resources for visual 
and perfonning arts instruction are secured through the joint 
effcHts of the teachers, administrators, district perscmnel, parents, 
and community members and organizations. 



RESOURCES 

The following publications are available from the Bureau of 
Publications, Sales Unit, California Department of Education, 
P.O. Box 271, Sacramento, CA 95802^71 (phone: 916^5- 
1260): 

• Ca ught in the MicMle: Educational Reform for Young 
Adolescents in California Public Schools . 1987. 



o Model CuniculutA Standards. Grades Nine Throug h 
Twelve. Visual and Performing Arts . 1985. 



Ymsal mi PcBtemiog Arts jGoat) 



• leclmolotv in tfcs Cairicahimt Viiaial and l^^fny 
6i& imamo guide lod diskette). 1987. 

• Vistial and Pteiforminy Art* F hanework for Qi«fftm<a 
Eutlic Scbwla. 1989. 



PHYSICAL 



Physical education develops essential skills that enharce all 
aspects of life-physical, mental, emotional, and social. The program 
focuses on the goals of (1) physical activity; (2) physical fitness and 
wellness; (3) movraient skills and knowledge; (4) social develofmient 
and interaction; (S) self-image and self-realization; and (6) individual 
excellence. The program should be developed within the context of 
a con^)rehensive health curriculum. 

CURRICULUM 



The physical education curriculum develops each student's 
physical fitness and wellness, as well as the knowledge, skills, and 
values which support lifetime participation in fitness and sports 
activities = The physical educaticm ciirriculiun is developmeatal, and 
grsde level expectations recognize students' individual j^ysiological 
types and patterns of physical and psychological growth. The pro- 
gram is well planned and articulated among grade levels. Tbe::e ts 
also a clear link between wellness-e.g., nutrition, hygiene, and 
life-style-and physical fitness. Daily activities are aligned with the 
goals and objectives of the physkral education curriculum. Tte pro- 
gram [tfovides safe and orderly planned movement activities and 
exercises which address rhythms, dance, movement skills, jdiysical 
fitness and weUness, games, sports, tumbimg, and aquatics. The 
curriculum emphasizes basic loc(Hnotor, ncmlocwnotor, stability, and 
fundamental equipment manipulaticm skills. Students gain an under- 
standing of the relationships of time, space, fchcc, and flow in 
human movement Gradually, eiudents c(Knbine movements into 
more complex patterns, and then they zjpply skills in paitnm, small 
groiq>$, aiKi team acavities and games. The curriculum provides 
opportunities for creativity and imaginative play. Although fitness is 
developed in all pait^ipants, activities are valued for their enjoyment 
as well as their health benefits. Teachers relate {Aysical educaticm to 
other disciplines, such a xience '**ithematics, health, and nutrition. 
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Apply &is critOTOn equally to all students, includmg av^ge, 
limited-Euglish-profici^it, underachieving, ai2d gifted and talented 
student; stidi^ receiving special ediK^ation mstnK:ti(m and services; 
and students who are memb^ of ethnic j "ups underrqjresented m 
colleges aiKi universities. 



SOCIAL SKILLS 



Stud^ts deveic^ self-discipline and self-control in relation to 
other persons and (A>ject5, a positive self-image, and |sx)social 
attitudes and skills, Stmfents (tevelq) in a nontiueataiing environ- 
m^ in which success is not dqiendent <m atiiletic abili^, although 
each student is encouraged to pursue mdividual excelleiKX, 

The curriculum pnxnotes im>social develc^ait tii^oug^ partner 
and team activities, Stm^ts devek^ acceptance of o&ers and kam 
to diaie, receive and give help, aocourage and su|^rt o&ers, follow 
die rules, ccmjpete feiriy, and coq>erate. Students who have excep- 
ticmal needs, bKlv^Ung health problems or physiaH disabilities, 
receive assistaiK:e, and are included in activities ad^Ked to maximize 
their ccmtributicm and success. Cooperation rather than annpetition 
is emphasized for all learners. Students engage m<Ke in fair 
competition and the pursuit (tf individual exceQecce in the upper 
grades. 



INSTRUCTION 

Physical education teachers establish a positive and motivating 
atmo^ere toward participation and personal develqnnenL Tcactwrs 
plan and employ a variety of instructional methods and teachmg 
styles to meet the abilities, interests, and goals of all students. 
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Lessons are charact^ized by direct instructkm; sa^ent involvement; 
structured small-group, team, partner, and iiuiividoal activities; mi 
skill dononstraticHL lDstructi<m emphasizes stml^its' strragtbs, gains, 
€nd potentiaL EvaiuadCHi of student im)gr^ is aligi^ with tibe six 
goals and grade-level obja:tiv^ cited ta the Hat^faoc^ Piy sica^ 
E4ucati(m (California State Dq^artmeni of EdsK^tion^ 1986}* Student 
progress assessmoits are mrndtreatoiing. lliey are based on ccnn- 
parisons of an individual's |»:evioiis versus cisrr^ perfc^msnce tevels 
as well as on c(Hnparis(nis of students' perfcmnaiKes relative to 
gra(b level norms and objectives. 



PROGRAM SUPPORT 

Teachers participate in staff development which addresses the 
current trends in physical educatic^i and wellness as well as sdategies 
for ensuring all stu^nts' access to and progress thnmgji the ctmicu- 
lum. Teachers meet regulady to 2iSSQSS die quality of the curriculum 
and ttie effectiveness of the |m>gram and to plan j^mgcsm improve- 
ments. Facilities and equipmrat are well maintained, safe, and 
suflScient to provide for wicte variety of activity and for t!^ 
optimal pardcipation of all students. The staff pnnnotes physical 
educaticm and wellness in the school and community. Ccmmunity 
facilities are used to siq^lement and enhance diose which are 
provided at the school. 

EXEMPLARS 

• "Physical activity" refers to forceful, restfiil, and 

explosive4o-qaiet movemenics; a balamre between safety aiui 
risk-taking: and knowledge cf tbe principles of movement as well 
as the history, niles, aod strategies of various activities. 

i 5 J 
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"'Physical Stness*' refers to aerobics, progressive resistaiK:e 
2K:tivities, eodurance, str^hmg, and tte {^xmioticm of ^ 
ana^q^mte rektive percentage of 1^ to M body masss 

''Welln^" refers to the relatitmship between {^ysical fitness 
and exercise, nutritiiai, bcKiy OHnpCKsition, stress, sleq^, 
in:eventi(Hi aiui care of injtuies, i^diy Me-styies, and hygiei^ 

''Movement skills ai^ knowlec^'* refer to die <tev<d(^^ of 
fine and gr(^ motor skills, ^ ^sd^c and esq^ressive aspects 
of movement, p<^tiire, transfer of learning, and efifectiva^ss and 
efficiency in ^skal pedbnsarK^e. 

"Social devek^ent and inler^:tl(Hi*' refer to a reqscct for self 
and odm, a sense of fm play, an a|^[£ieciati(m of indivkiaal 
differm^, prosocial altiti^l^ mi b^sviot, fair c(»np^tion, and 
ccmtrol aggresskm mi conflict 

"Self-^nage and self-realization*' refer to hody knowledge, iden- 
tity, coping skills fot stress, sdf^control, ^hics, perscml 
reqxxi^bility fa* wdl-being, creativity, aesdsetics, and j^essonzi 
po^itiaL 

''Im!ivi(bi£l excellence** sefe3:s to self-a{qpraisal of strengths, 
gooi-s^tmg, perseverance, confidence, vig(^, ^ak experknces, 
and high levels (tf pas<»xat pl^skal perfcmnance* 

Students experience physical ethscatim daily. Insmxtknai dme 
meets mmjmum tin^ rcq^memsmz^ excliasive d recesses. 

Instnscti(m hu:hKie3 coeducational activides and reflects equity in 
ail aspects of tiie {program. 



Physical EducaticMi (c(mt) 



Teachers employ a variety of teaching styles which may include: 
ccsnraand, practice, rec^ocal tasks, self-check, inclusion, guided 
discovoy, {ffoblem-solving, student-deigned, student-initiated, 
and self-teadiing styles. 

• Students have the opportunity to develop ccanp^ence in discrete 
skills throu^ modeling and guided jnractice before they are 
expected to apply tte skills in compter situatiras. 

• Students' fitness potential is given ongoing siqqxm, and a high 
level of fimess and weBness is developed and maintained by: 

Learning to measure and understand the significance of 

resting and exercise pulse rates 

DemOTstrating as well as self-assessiag jwDficiency 

Umierstanding the value of warm-up, conditii^ung, and 

cool-down ^tivities for injury i^venticm 

Identifying and untterstanding the fitness characteristics; 

e.g., flexibility, strength, and muscular as well as 

carditHespiratOTy aidurance, all of which are enhanced by 

designated exercises and activities 

o Stuitoats deveiop effective motor skills, understand tfie 
fundamentals of movement, and aRjreciate the aesthetics of 
creative movement by: 

Creating patterns to rhythms using locomotcw skills (e.g., 
nmning, hopping, sldppmg,) and nMloccHnotos" or axial 
skills (e*g., twisting, swinging, bending, felling) 
Demonstrating static and dynamic bdlaiK:e competencies 
Coc^dinating body movemoits wtoi utilizmg diveree 
equ^psMnt, such as bean bags, jump roj^, rhythm sticks, 
parachutes, and hoc^ 

Demonstrating an ability to modify effectively the speed, 
force,, flow, and direction of body movements 



Understandmg factors related to stability or balance, such 
as base of support and center of gravity 
Providing a persOTal interpretation of a dance 
performance 

Academfc mstruction is integrated with other curricular areas and 
addresses: 



Health ami hygioie 

Science 

Nutrition 

Saf(^ 

First aid 



English as a second 
language 

Prevention and treatmoit 
of injury 



Students develop and maintain a positive self-image and exhibit 
appropriate social behaviors white participating in physical 
educati(m by: 

Appeciating their personal plqrsical characteristics and 
capabilities 

Af^OTciating the perfcmance of others and supporting 
the effcHts of their peers 
Giving and receiving help 

Initiating gS2^e modificati<His to enhance iiK:lusi(m of 
less-skiKed stud^ts 

Displaying self-confidence when performing skills in fiont 
of peers 

DCTi<mstra*ing: coping and jK^oblan-solving skilte 
Self-sttectiflg a variety of partners and small groups 
while demonstrating sensitivity to the feelings of peers 
Willingly sharing equipment and play space 
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• Students strive to achieve their highest personal level of physical 
performance and participation by: 

<^ 

Establishing realistic pers(mal goals 

DeoKSistrating per^erance, OHK^entration, confidence, 

and coq>emti<m 

Eq^essing a sense of satisfaction and setf-wordi 
Utilizmg available school ml ccmmiunity resources for 
participaticHi in extrmirricular jdiyskal activities, 
includkg recess, intramurals, and recreatimi 

0 Organization of activities and sufScient equipment allow 
extensive time on task* 

0 Studa:its with limited profickncy in tl:^ use of English are 
{provided prwmy language and sheltered English imtxv^tim to 
the extent necessary for ncsmai progress, eq)ecially in die 
langaage-dq>endent aspects of die core j&ysical educaticm 
curriculum. 

9 All students are assessed at die beginnmg of &e school year and 
regularly throughom die year. Teachers use die results of 
assessm^ts to d^ennine an appropriate program of instn^ticm, 
modify curriculum, detennii^ stud^ts* progress, and seport 
results. Standards {(^ student performance and grading 
I^ocedures are written and communicated to ail students and 
I^rents. 

o Teaci^ employ community rescmrces, such as: 

Recreation departmoits 
Commmiity leaders 
Cofinmxmity fecilities 
Busing md industry 
State and national p^^ 
Public fitness/wellness campaigns and ^tivities 
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Private media materials 
Doctors and hospitals 

o Physical edcK^ation is included as part of an integrated staff 
develofonent program. 

Q The schocd ai^ distrkt administraticm soppcm ^ {^sical 
educaticm {Rrogram by ensurmg that sufiScteat trained 
staff,&cilitie$, e<]piqmient, and materials are available to 
in^>lement a high-quality psrogram. 



RESOURCES 

The following pubiicaticm is availabte £rom the Bureau of 
Publicati(»is, Sales Unit, Califcmua JDepartment of E&sc&Am, 
P.O. Box 271, Sacrammto, CA 9S502-(^1 dgbsm: 916-445- 
1260): 

o The Handbodc for Physica l Ed^ticm: A Rrgmewoik for 
Devefaymg a Cunricuhmi for California Public Schools. 
1986. 
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ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE 



The English-as-a-second language (ESL) program is planoed with 
cleaily stated goals and objectives for having students acquire native- 
like communicative cc»npetence in English. The program enhances 
students' self-confidence and promotes language iH:oficiency for 
p^sonal, social, and educational purposes. The curriculum moves 
students fircHn early to advanced levels of proficiency in listening, 
speaking, reading* and writing. Through both the cucricuhnn and 
instruction^ stu^nts learn to ^xommodate the sociocultural 
similarities and differences between the native language settmg of the 
homt and the seccxid language environment of the school 

ESL in&uiscti<m (tevelq)s students' abil'^es to use ^glish as a 
means of gaining knowledge, acquiring skills, and communicating 
with others. It enhances hi^r order thinking across the ESL and 
core curricuhun; promotes academic skills in the ccmtent areas; and 
strengthens students* abilities to listen actively, speak fluently, read 
efficiently, and write effectively. Students engage m bmh teacher- 
directed and student-centered activities which are or simulate 
authentic uses of English by native speakers. -Teachers and students 



approach leanimg as developmental and do not make umeasonable 
demands for granm:mtical accuracy over commuxucative function aiKl 
the natural stages of second language acquisitioiL 

Qualified teachmg and support staff are sensitive to studmts* 
needs. Materials acconmiodate students* mter^, backgrounds, and 
levels of language proficieiK^* Id^itification ami assessm^u 
practices ensure recogniticm of students* strengths mi r^t in 
prq>er placement Assessment for achievemoit is holistic and 
c(Hnpetency-tased and is aligned cl(^y with the c(mtait and format 
of the ESL cuiriculum and h2Stzucti(xt There is active collaboration 
and staff develofmient among professional, paraprofessi(Hial, and 
volunteer staff membo^ in the program. 

Apply this criterion equally to all stiKlents, including avmge, 
limited-English-proficient, underachieving, and gifted and talented 
students; students receiving special education instnicticm and services; 
and students who are members of ethnic groups undenqnresented in 
colleges and univmities. 



fRO GRAM CHARAC TERIST ICS 
EFFECTIVE VERSUS ffflSFFECTIVE 



EFFECTIVE 



INEFFECTIVE 



Cur-iculam 



Tbeie is a written descrpticMi of wbdt constitutes successive 
levels of language competaicy, and studer experience a 
smoow :iansitioQ bmreen levels and schools. 

Primed materials with authentic languaj^ and situadons 
COTTcspond to $tu(teQts' ages and Eogiisfa pmfid^cy levels. 



There is ^ittle or no aiticulatioQ between schools and levels for 
ESL students. 



All students use the same texts regarc^^ of ESL proficiency 
levd or age; ttoe are zk> materials for »xne students, 
especially those who are jneli^n^. Printed materials olten 
contain overly ^plified, contrived, or stilted text 
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English as a Second Language (cont) 



The ESL program is me^ming-centeied and Uterature-based; it 
is sq^lemeated when D&oessa^ with direct insttucticm in 
vocabalaiy» grammar, and proaundaticm rdatc^i in mesningfol 
ways to in the cmext of tbe ESL and academic core 
curriculum. 

Non^En^i^ q>eakers who are literate in their Srst Isaiguage 
have access to tbe core cuniculum throat both ms^eiiaJs and 
instructioo in diat language. 

Tbe ESL cuniculom, ms^tenals, instractional practices, ^d 
expectations reflect high standards and are coosistcit across 
dassrooms. 

Tedmology (e.g., videos, films, recordings, tapes, and 
computers) provides a variety of language experiences for ESL 
students. 

Instruction 

ESL instructioa is developmental in nature and allows students 
to acquire English to their fiiUest potential at a pace 
^ypromiate to their ages and developmemal levels. 

Various approaches appropriate to students* language levels, 
academic proficiency, and communicative needs are used 
Approaches include fkequent student-centered, activity-based 
instruction. 

Direct instruction in handwriting, sound-leUer corre^>ondence, 
and pronunciatioQ is tesed on assessed need and is provided in 
the context of the communicative, me:ming-based ESL 
curriculum. 

Cooperative, heterogeneous experiences provide rich 
opportumries for stuitoit-student interactions-bocb in ESL 
across language groups and [»oficiency levels and within 
content classes t^tween ESL ami native En^ish spcdkess. 
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Material is often disjointed and skill* or grammar-bas^ without 
me^iingful ties to literature or to tbe other features of the 
English-language ads cuiriculum. 



There are few or no materials in the studem's native language 
related to the core ::urricuhmi. 



Instnicdon by teachets of Ae same leveJs differs greatly in 
quality, content, and outccmies. 



There is litde or no techncdogy available to ESL students. 



ESL instniction is perceived as r^'^dial to correct the 
language {m^Sems or deficits of the ESL ^«Klents. 



Whole-dass direct instruction is the dominant mode ofifered in 
the ESL program. 



Intensive drill and practice in handwriting, decoding, 
mechanics, and minimal pair sounds predominate. 



Teachers ^gn studrats to ndes in groups which keep ESL 
students £nmi paiticspating fiilly in class or from interacting 
with native English s^^e^is. 



^glish as a Second Language (cont) 



Students* hwne languages and collural e^qpexiences are 
incoiporated into tbe comcalom and instractioit 



Methods and materials of instnicti(Hi instOl self-ccmfklence and 
self-esteem* 

In large grtn^ smaU groups, and dyac^, students discuss ideas 
and values rektfed to tbe cose readings, with instruction fbcosed 
on helping students develop new insights into their own Hves 
and those of others. 



A range of thinking skills is tau^t in the context of 
worthwhile liten^ute. A wicte range of thinking (fcvelops as 
students read, write about, ami discuss the meanings they 
discover through this literature. 

Students in all subjects learn to use the writing process 
flexibly, with attention to the different strs^gies necessary for 
tbe different kinds of writing peof^e actually do. Writing 
instractioa begins with c> ..ocsaging fiucncy and content before 
correctness of fonn, handwriting, ami spelling. Students focus 
on making sense of what they read, write, and (fiscuss; and 
teachers assess progress in terms of fimction and fiuency rsd^er 
than ctmectness. 

Oral language proBckncy Is encouraged through a variety of 
listening and speaking activities for individuals and grtxips in 
settings where meaning is sought and negotia^ from literature 
and real-life experiences. 



ScbooS EnviroQssect 

All adults re^MXisiUe for the instruction of ESL students 
encourage the use and mastery of tbe l^guage arts in an 
subject areas. They intixxbce and model tbe listening. 
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No effort £3 made to izse die rich vaxk^ of bnguages and 
cultures of tte ESL students in class. Students are som^imes 
forced to deny, reHnqd^ or ignore their heritage. 

Students are o^ten criticized and corrected in putdic for their 
English usage. 

Skill fleets are central to the cunxcuhmt Students passively 
comj^^ ddll sheets and read contrdled-vocidxilary stones in 
order to de^^op correct speech, cocnpfe^ piesciibed writing 
assignments, mi comptii^ coovortiona! istetpretadoos <^ 
texts. Any fomd baching of litersynzre is Hmiled to tte study 
of plot, dtaracter develqHneiU, vocabulary, and gramm^ical 
structures. 

Thinking is peroeived as distinct, separate, and hxerarcbicaQy 
arranged levels. Thinking instroctioQ is sq^anUed irom the 
langc^ge devel(^xuent and content instcuctioQ. 



Only low-level writing ta^ are taught, o^ wxdxotit purpose 
and widHKzt moMporsgmg students' peisooal ideas and 
experiences. Students m taugjlit fcmnulas Jfor wiit^ pnKfocts 
(e.g., the five-paragr^ essay mid the pm^sg^ with a fixed 
topic sentence^ Tbe purpose is to promote grammatical and 
structural aur^rtness. Haodws&ing and ^pdHng are tau^ 4& 
separ:^ subjects sf^art fiom liter^ure-based writing. 



Only tbe best students are encouraged to spczk, and tbe 
activities are not comieded to reading atxl writing.* 
Oppoctimieies fcx sdi-txpstssioa m iMvidu^yi asd group 
settings are limited. VerbalizatiOQ consists d[ one-wcml 
respcsiaes to teachers* questions. 



Instruction in tbe hmguage arts is relegated to language arts 
lessons. Teadiers and other adults infreqoemly share their own 
readings and writings with stiKients. 
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English as a Second Language (cont) 



q)eaking, reading, writing, ami flunking ^lategies ttiat stodems 
arc to anploy. 

The eatne sdiool aMnmmuty si5>poits and models efective 
listening, ^)eaking, teao^g, and writing. 



Hani^ anricular and extracuxricular esq^eriences facSits^e 
positive stisdent interactions in^ aad ootskle dass with native 
spesSa^ of Enghsh. 

BSL stmJents receive general fiaid services sqiplement^d by 
categorical fisKliag for emdHnent There is a wicfe variety of 
printed, audiovisoal, and manipulative msrerials for all ESL 
stu<^ts at an ie>^ls of develofRnent 2fiKl in all sai^&A areas. 



Hossie Eovinmnsexxt 

Parents are encouraged to use their most fioent laagia^ T?hea 
OKnnmnicsdng with thdr children at hi^me. There is &eqtKni, 
syst^adc, arxl p^nposefii' cofomumcadon betweoQ the schod 
^d hocaos of the ESL stodeuis. 

Resources, hodi poofplL aad materials, from the E5L stssdaits* 
co m mu n ities are imegrated into the curriculum. 



Stzff DeveSopmes]^ 

The school*s in-^rvice psograms frequently acWrecs: 

• CommuGk?' * '^s-based aorsl-offal skills devehqxsm for 
ESL fiJud^w 

• literature-based ^uhmi and methods for teaching BSL 

ts 

• The nature of teaming and (^eiopmcnt of Wghp^r onieu 
tlrinking processes 
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xtfembers of the sdicd community are q>athetic about the 
impojtmcc of higfily levdopsd langua^ arts alrililics fiw ESL 
students; the fioc^ for these sdxSents is mimmum |m>Sc3cncy 
for survival pusposes. 

SSL stcdsnts do not psstit^ale m extracuzriculsr activities mi 
are kqyt m low-tradc da^es instructional groups s^^ara^ 
fran native ^eakers of English &r the entire day. 

ESL studsots receive services paid ooly from cal^oikal foods 
(e.g., Chap^ 1, Migrai^ EdQ<^tn^ EIA-LEP), whidi relfeves 
the <listrict from fendir^g basic ESL services. MssmaSs fiw ESL 
students are Smi^ primarily to tiuTse provkied £(Mr n^xve 
EagTi.<fi sposksxs. 



Parents sae ^ o^!y En^ish even when they do not 
it well fi^mselves. Tbea arc few, if any, sto»ss&1 
msas^ to ccmmtmicaie with tf» pamtts or ^^axdiaos of these 
students. 

The sdsod hss noC acknowledged, id^^i&d, or uriUTsd the 
commun&y resources or langua^ groc^ repre^ted In the 
ESL j^ogram. 



Tt^re are rare opjxataniries for t&adier training. 

In-service prograns do sot addrsst second-kngu^ 
development (h sti^gies £%r teachmg content to non-native 
^eafcers. 



The ESL staff is omitted from H^ratme-based staff 
deveiofHnent activities. 



English as a Sec(Hid Language (cont) 



• ESL tead!ig competeodes, iaduding knowledge of 
laQguage acqnisitMm, as^ssment, aoss-cultoral and 
ii^eipeistmal commnnfcatioo sldDs, aid cooteut-based 

« Writing process q)pioaches 

♦ CrilabOT^ive imifem«it^ioQ of staff developmou and i^w 
teadnag str^gies, coifcgial proWem-solving, and coadang 
across cQmcQbzm areas 



Assessment 

Staff membeis art trained and employ assessment practices 
whida include authentic holistic measoies aligned with tte 
modes thrcm^ which ^indeats learn the knowledge ^ 
bdng assessed. The evaloatiGQ of stodems* is&.^^l aod 
group wo± in dass over time is as anportatt as fismai testing 
in sssessing stndent progress. 

Credit is granted fbf woik tfa^ me^ the <Estrict's le^rireiQents 
in sobject-macter dasses in the n^ive l^guage of tte stiKtent 
There are provisions for pbdng stodents oai 
deffioc^r^ proficiencies. All ESL dasses casot toward 
gradnatioQ leqoiremei^ in English^angi^ge art;. 

AmMssrj Support 

All adults ^0 ffiteract with ESL Rodents (fcmoasti^ high 
e^ctati(Kis i(K these stodei»ts and ireqoemly recognize these 
stiKients' strengths and progress pot^dy. 

The scbod Htnaiy contains an exteafflve ci^x^oo df mt^f^^^ 
which provicte access to the core c«nxicshan ftff tiSL stsdet^ 
including si^ipScc^itaiy ami m&mscal msseiials. These are 
avaitole in the n^'c isngcages of the stodeats «5 well as in 
EngliA at a variety of pnrfidaicy levels, and there arc per- 
sonnd available to a:^ students in taidng advaitage of ttem. 
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Only low-order cognitive sSdOs are addressed in the training of 
ESLstaft 

ESL staff members are trained in rote drili and practice mi 
are not t^xl^d on the integration of language processes, 
thinldng, ^ concept develq>meia &n ESL and ox^m 
instnictioQ« 

ApjHoadies to teadu " wi^g wtash empisaa^ form ^ 
coaecmess fsedominste. Sta^ membeis do not train ^^g^i^ 
across ccnicQism areas, not do they stdve jmrtfems together 
coach each ether on new ^ra^sgees. 



Stafif membes se provided no traiamg in seoKid-latt^iage 
a^essmect and ose p^)er-aad-pcncil tests tfa^ are oCpq the 
ssane ones given to native Ea^Ssh speaieis. 



GxadnadoQ credit [ot £^2^ is ^ gristed for aO ESL woik. 
Tmssca^ bom oth» cois^ries are not tml to grsait sibject- 
mattooedit ESL ^!^!atds most tske aO dasses in lodcs^ 
<mier wit&o?« iSowmx for {mvioiss credits!^ cour se wcai m 
their jmmary language or ft. demonstrated c^MnpetesKies, 



ESL ^msdents are perceived as slow kaxners and ae {daced in 
r^iedial tr^ds or in^mctioaai groc^ for language md content 
i3i@!zocti(^ 

Few or no books m the students* native laogaa^ be fomd 
in thD Mbsary. Only books for strive En^ish sp^^xm arc 
ay;yl^3ie. Tberc is so ran^ oS ma^ri^ fi» bcgimimg, 
xt^rmedi^, and advanced ESL stiKients, mft arc therc 
personi^ to assist these i^xsctents in the Sbrasy. 
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English as a Second Language (conL) 



The school's guidance services, health services, and extracur- 
hcular activities are accessible to students still acquiring 
English. 



The special nature of ESL populaticHis in terms of &eir refugee 
or immigrant status and possible mignsit ccmditions are 
addressed by the school to mmtmize &eir negative ejects on 
student learning. 

Teachers of other subj^ recognize the ^dal needs of ESL 
students sod adjust their teaching accordingly by providing 
sheltered or bilingual instruction. 



INTEGRATED CURRICULUM 

The program integrates ESL instruction ^th the instruction that 
students receive in die core ourriculunL T^ey learn the ethkrs, 
values, cusiums, and beliefs diat are prevalent in the United States 
and achieve cultural literacy. Tx. ^jrocesses of listening, q)eaking, 
reading, and writing are integrated throughout the ESL curriculum. 
Students learn to recognize and appreciate tize intett^pendesce of 
oral and written langiiage as diey use both for onders^ding and 
expressing ideas in a variety of fields erf knowledge. They see 
language as a means for thinking and creative expression. 

The ESL curriculum is coimnunicative-based and is supported by 
material^ a|^mqrriate for students of [Heliterate to fluent English 
proficieuLy. These inchide literary wodcs fixHn the o^e atrrkulum, 
piovided through iKH^^rint media when necessary for students whose 
Englisb ^ficiency does not yet pennit them to experience the 
w(Kks fiilly dircHi^ print. Stuctents are also offered comparable 
selections in their native language if they are literate in that 
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Litde or no native language support is available for guidance 
and health services, efiectively precluding student access for 
those ^0 i^peak little English. ESL students must wait until 
they have English skills to paiticq}ate in extracurricular 
activities. 

Tb^ sd2od policies reflect a lack of sensitivity or awareness of 
the ^''erse ciic u iiis tan ces of many ESL studeks aru! ^ 
negative e&cts these conditions c^ have <m student learning. 



ESL students must wait until they have English {mfidency 
before they cssi e&ctrvely stady otiier subjeds. Teadsers of 
ttese subjects make no modificatira in ti^ dcrect instzuctioQ 
in Biglr^ 



language. The literature available to students in ESL i^grams 
represents cultural and linguistic diversity in a variety of genres* 
Intamediate and advanced students in ESL programs read the c<»e 
literature available for native English speaks. 



ESL AND THE CONTENT AREAS 

While they are developing Biglish {woficiency ttirou^ ESL, 
stiKlents are also acquiring English ttmrn^ ccmtent instnunicKL All 
teacters use language m ways ^lich ensure student comprehensiiKi, 
ana content instnscticm provides c^Kmunities for students to develop 
listening* speaking, reading, writing, and thinking skills in the 
language of all the ccm subj^— language sots, matiiematics, sciecce, 
history-sxial sc^iKe, visisal atui performing arts, physical educatioo, 
f(mign language, and other subjects iiKluded in the schooFs 
curriculum. 



English as a Second Language (cont) 



INSTRUCTION 

Instruction is developmental and includes a variety of 
comcttunicative, meaning4)ased ^proaches which incoxporate a range 
of thinking skills. All students receive teacher-directed and student- 
centered instruction which encourages them to respcmd effectively to 
subjwt matter. Activittes im)mote active individual and cooperative 
learning. Instruction mciudes use of students' hone languages and 
cultural experiaices, promotes self-estem, and reflects hi^ 
expectations for all students. Oassroom matOTals and activities draw 
on real life as well as (m literature. Students' language [Koficiencies 
are nurtured through a varfety of oral and writt^ language 
develqHneot activities appsrqniately paced for stiKients' 
developmental levels. Instruction addresses language n^ded for 
sinyival, for specific content areas, for varied social contexts, and for 
critical t hinkin g. It also addresses pronunciati(Mi, vocabulary, and 
grammar for refinement of fluency within the context of meaningfiil 
language and authentk: ^tivities. Students in ESL programs interact 
fi^equeatly with each ottier and with native speakm mside and 
outside class in both formal and informal activities. 



TRANSITION FROM ORAL TO WRITTEN ENGLISH 

Oral language development precedes and prepares studerUs 
specifically f<s- initial reading and writing activities. ESL lessons 
ensure that prepaiati{m for reading and writing in English is well 
established, both aurally and orally, that e:q>ectations for 
writtenlanguage are matched to (Hal language ccnnpetence, that 
lessons ar based on stud^ts' jmor knowtedge, and that <^qKXtunities 
for the integration of oral and written language skills are j^ovided 
The district w school or both have written criteria and procedures 
that guide the de^^^icxis of the subject^natter and ESL teachers m 
when to introihice students to formal English reading. 
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ESL methods and materials for students who are net literate in 
English rely heavily oa smdmts' background experienceij. With non- 
literate students, tethers use pictures, real objects, gestures, audio- 
visual materials, and mher ways to convey meaning as students 
develop essential oral language and liter^ skills. Flexible grouping 
in these auraV(Mai activities allows literate and nonliterate students to 
work togetha. 



SCHOOL ENVIRONMENT 

The school community accepts smdents* home languages and 
native cultures. Staff members also model the effective use of 
English and encourage students who are ready to use English for 
social and academic pmposes. The school values and siqjpcms ESL 
sttidents' efforts to acquire English, ajKl ail school pesonnel 
ccmtribute to a climate <rf accqrtance and wekome for these students 
and their families. Planned curriculai' asd CTtracurricular experiences 
with native EngUsh jq)eakers imanote full ^cess to school life f<M- all 
ESL students. 



HOME ENVIRONMENT 

The school staff maintains frequent ccmtact with the home 
through conferences, school events, and home visits. Parents are 
encouraged to nurture their home languages and cultures as a means 
of enrkhing their children's knowledge of their heritage and 
strengthaiing their self<(MK:epts. Parents visit classnxMms and share 
experiences of their homelands. 



EVALUATION AND ASSESSMENT 

Student progress is evaluated by means that are consistent with 
instruction. Both subjective and objective measures are applied. 
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Eagli sh as a Second Language (cent) 

in^.luding teacher observations, rating scales, student interviews, 
informal tests, standardized tests, and appraisals of students' work. 
The students and dieir parents have the oj^KKtunity to review the ata 
collected and to respond* 

ESL program assessment consists of multiple measures of 
program effectiveness, includiog achievement gains, staff and parent 
suppost, and observed use of English both inside and outside the 
context of the ESL inx)gram. Based on these data, changes in the 
program are made to ensure each student's maxumm achievement 



PROGRAM SUPPORT 

The principal, teachers, and other school personnel are well 
infitmned about the goals and objectives of &e ESL program and 
<^er their en&usiastk professional and material siq^ort (^lali&ed 
te^hmg and svq^^pon staff are sensitive to and a{qneciative of ESL 
stunts' potsatial and strengths. They take m in^rest in list^iing 
to and speaking widi the stu^nts about their interests, backgrounds, 
probi^ns, and s^^iccesses. They offer praise for students' 
accomplishmerxs in learning English znd in usuig Qiglish to 
communic^e socially and during ESL and c^mtent instracticm. The 
budget of tte school refleci. ESL expeiadinnes from both distrkt and 
categorical funds for materials, sullies, perscnmel, and staff training 
i^essaiy to cany out an effective ESL program. To ensure student 
progress, there are apprqmate staffing ratios, groupings of students, 
and thoc^ to plan for active stud^t learning. 

Materials of many levels of difficulty are available in the 
classroom and the media center. Both j^int and mKifmnt media are 
used. ESL students use t^pes, reccmls, C(^nputtf$, and other 
t^±nrlogy as resources fat generating mi receiving aiuhentic 
communications. The roan arrangmmt altows students to w(^ 
individually, in pairs, in small groups, or as a whole class. Peer 
inter^tion with native speakers of English is encoumged, occurs 




regulariy, and is effective in promoting positive social and linguistic 
outcomes. 



STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

Collaborative staff devclopmen; among {Hrofessioi^, 
par^HX}fessicml, and volunteer staff mmbm includes training in 
cmnmunication-based second-langua^ acquisition and literature- 
based language arts and subject-matter instructicm in English for non- 
xmtive speakers. Tte trainmg prcmiotes strategies fo^ hig|zer*osd^ 
thinking, cross-cultural tmiterstanding, and ESL readkng and writing. 
Thore are regular o|^K)ftunittes fot coUegial discussions snd/o^ peer 
arching relied to the staff develqpment {mgram. Aitequate 
planning time is {provided for ESL and subject matter staff. 

There is a iBX>gram fot the recruitment, selection, and training of 
staff to ei&ure qualifiedt weU-piepared, and properly credentiaied 
teachers. Teaching competencies inchxde demonstrated proficim^ in 
sp(&en and written EngHsh; e^qperiezice in learoing ano^ber language; 
umlmtanding of other cultures; knowledge first* and secosul* 
language acquisiticm dzeoiy and research; ability to use effective 
secood-language teaching strategies f(^ E?L and subject-matter 
^nstructifxi; knowledge of tte inten:elaticmsbq)s among bilingual, SSL, 
and mainstream piograms; and knowledge of ffrst* and seccmd- 
language assesmmt. 

EXEMPLARS 

Curricuimn 

• The ESL curricuhmi includes written standards e?Epected 
student achievement in devel(^ing c(nnmunication ^dlls, 
including . 



PreprodiKtion level-following simple commands 



Eflglish as a Second Language (cont) 



• Intermediate fluency level-reading proficiency equal to aural 
understanding 

- Adymiced levels-discussions about personal history, leisure 
activities, core-content subjects, and current events 

0 Beginning ESL students grasp concq)ts through visuals, 
pantomime, role play, native language use, and (Hher meaning- 
based activities. For the special needs, interests, cultural 
backgrounds, and abilities of the intermediate and advanced 
students, core, extended, and recreaticmal worics of literary merit 
are selected 

• A student-centered curriculum reflects stiKients* own writings, 
projects, and oral and written expressions of personal opinions, 
ideas, and reactions to readings and activities. Students engage in 
activities similar to those developed in the California Writing 
Project: freewriting, drafting, responding, revising, editing, and 
postwriting. 

ESL and Content Areas 

o ESL and ccmtent te2u:hers are familiar with the s^udents• language 
proficiencies and use this knowledge to facilitate students' 
language and concept devel(^ment. 

• Listening, speaking, reading, writing, and thinking are developed 
in specific c(xe subjects through such sheltered English 
instructional strategies as: 

- Extensive use of audiovisuals, gestures, and other context 
clues 

- Access to native language su{^>ort 

• Coc^^erative learning and other mteractive activities 

- Meaning-based reading and writing activities ccHisistent widi 
the California writing and literature projects 
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Instruction 

• Developmental language acquisition ^roaches : 

- Allow for the development of thhddng and listening before 
productiiML 

* Use language related to real life. 

- Require teachers to expand on what students say by adding 
details natural to the context 

Involve questions for which multq)ie respcmses are 
^[^Hopriate and which offer uniqi^ respcHise opp<mumties 
from students. 

- Require teachers to restate ungrammatical student utterances 
in correct fom to clarify communication rather than c(»rect 
student emws dkectty, 

- Follow a progression from preprodocticm, early producticm, 
speech mergence, intermediate tta&Bcy, and fuU fluency to 
me^ the range of needs few: prelitaates, beginners, 
intermediate, and advanced ESL levels. 

^ Communicative ESL methods inchide total j^ysical response 
(TPR), die natural approach, suggestopedia, infoimatioo gap 
activity, the language experience ap^cmch^ music and other 
rfaythmic techniques, poetry, st(»yteUing, role play, drama, 
readers theater, gam^, affective activities related to confhtent 
educatioa and vah^ larificaticm, critical thinking and {nnoblem* 
posing, cooperative learning, and con^mter-assisted instruction 

a Students acquire cofrect {mmunciaticm, vocabulary, spelling, 
handwritmg, ami grammar &rough cooo^febensible uqmt, 
meaningful n^Kteling, and practice in personalized contexts, such 
as stu(knt-invented sttMries, ind:vidual spelling dictiiMiaries, and 
peer reading/writmg resp^Hise groups for ckotP/ing and expanding 
written worJc 
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English as a Second Language (cont) 



• Active student learning includes the {H-omotion of cognitive 
learning strategies: 

- Self-monitoring-self-questioningt predicting 

- Rdiearsal-rq)etitiont copying, underlining 

- Elaborati(m-paired associations, analogies, metafdiors 

- Infonnati(m organizing-oatlining, mapping, summarizing 

- Afifective-focusmi^ aoentiCHi, self-rewards, self*praise 

- Personal-Delating to pries' knowledge, pers(ml experi^ice, 
and past events 

• In an classes teach^ treat their perceived low ^**:evers in ways 
similar to how they treat their high achievers m terms of 
oiqKHtunities to respond, help in responses, and positive 
feedback; they create situations where all students* ideas are 
important 

• StiKloits are provided an additive language enviromnent in which 
they acquire a second language without abandoning their mother 
tcmgi^. 

Tnuimti<m ft-om Oral to Written English 

o Pr^arati<Hi for reading and writing includes aural comprehoisicHi 
activities and having students read first that which they aheady 
understand and can {mxiuce orally (e.g., the language experience 
approach). 

• Written standards for transitioa from to written English for 
ESL and content areas focus (m stiuients* strengths m using 
whole language to understand aiKl communicate ideas, whether it 
be the language oi language arts, mathematics, scie£K:e, hist(»y- 
social scieiKe, visual and performing arts, [riiysical education, or 
foreign language. 
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• Initial literacy activities include pantomime, manipulatives, 
picture-word files, copying and copy-change writin?, mvented 
spelling, choral readmg and recitation, directed reading/writing 
and thinkmg activities, and native language support 

School Environment 

• Students observe classified and certificated staff and adult 
volunteers effectively communicating m English with ESL 
students. 

• Students in ESL programs participate m the full range of 
cocurricular and extracurricular activities, including sports, music, 
publications, and academic and social clubs. 

• College preparatory and gifted and talented programs include a 
proportionate number of students in ESL programs. 

• Students receive &eir share of general ftmd services before 
categcdcal funds are used for supplemental services. 

Home Environment 

• Teachers encmirage parents to assist their students to succeed in 
the i»ogram try visiting classes, encouraging homeworic, 
mcHiitoring use of television and radio, and listemng to and 
talking with their children m their stronger language. 

• Initial and fireque!!t home-school links include fbme calls, paxeni 
conferences, sdK>oi events, home visits, notes sent widi stuu^^ts, 
and letters in a language the parents undmtand 

0 InformatioQ about stuctent [digress is shared with parents, and 
they are given qipcmunities to collaborate in decisions a^ecting 
their children's education. 

io4 
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Biglish as a Secood Langoage (com.) 



ClxssrQom Resources 

• TSe classroom has a vaxioy of pdnt and noqrmt mtt^i ^y^ to 
xjieet the needs of all pn^deocy feve&^cf stodoits, iaduiSig 
^:tare files, stay files, magazines, bocdor, taj^ coc^Rxtes, and 

other means forg«»a!sig atahaaiHe c inmrn^ pi^yfoQ Fctt 

icamediate and advazi^ ESL, rtso^sces in liiena^ xna^h fixe 
£Q^i^i9aagiiage arts csnkulisn in terns of vezsaosx? m &e 
native Bmgoage, ad^tatiof^, and m^f^in r forms zas& as 
video€q>es and video disks. 

e Tte tables, diairs, and <fesks are ananged to feciiitate fmfiyidna1> 
pair, smaH-groi^, and wboleK:Iass activities. 

EvahiatkHi ami Assessoent 

t Sixwteats arc placed ^ fee basis of mult^le criteria* Progress is 
measnred tferou^ formal and mfonnal means, nyiwirng 
oteervadon, pn^cisacy scales, writing sas^les in a« native 
lang^e and En^isfa, odier stndoit wodc and pcHtfoIios, 
aSerion-refereaced measnres, and selected xuxm-referenced 
tnstnisnents. 

e All staff viho work with ESL stedents receive training 
inteipfeting assessment information, including ol^^vation 
instmmms, rating scales, iofOTmal and standardized tests, and 
appraisals of sti^ent weak. 

Program Sspport 

• ESL teadiess aiui oifeer teac!^ meet regidariy to plan strategies 
and nuooials wludi are ejSsciive for vsntm popoMoos to 
mnfmain high standards of e^q^ected stiK^ £^evemest and 
imsnot^ student strengtiis. 
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• The scibocd libr^, health office, guidance service, zai ofii« 
SGvkes activdy ^550rt the needs of gtndesas in SSL p«^rams 
at a levd e^*tosancerprCTHJcdS»nai^^ 

0 Sq^KXt £br the coie cnxricnlixm includes: 

- DiSBsesit nH>dea instrocdc»-viiaaI, audi^, cooperative, 
ctHi^ed^e, ^Smtxy Isngtsage, &el$er&d EogEth - 

- HxgMtass^ exgctksM^ bxQ^^ ft^pecfiecabsj*, 
addftkga? ptzc&tysadldwa: atoi^-adslt raiioa 

- Vaifcd activitks aadr«w«rces in 

^ecialo^ szstnictiona! needs of the ESL po|m!ati(si 

Staffi^dt^miBitt and Fr^arai^ 

• 1I» SSL staff rcceiycs tramhjg m <»nzaa2^^ 
s^l^^cdsxSs^^-wchi^^ ttsSxs^ Imgoage,: langsai^ ea^perieoce, 
directed reeling wd tMriag, and fiter«nr&*a3^ Enpdi- 
Lsigusge arts coo^st^ wi& the Califociia wrdi:^ and l^satsse 
projects. - ^ ^ _ 

e Oassrccxn teachers and ESL staff meet r^ul^ to kam fiom 
and ^i^cM each o&ar< Their cooperative efforts eimse ds^ 
ther courses^sBEe^ievdc^icm^d^^ 
{Egress &xffa^ the graies. Co&ge^^baoad Isbodasts roe^'^ 
ncivendty r^jnirezcienta, and an stss&nts (kv^op coQ^^e&i^ in 
EDglishiffigtiage arts. ^ C ^ 

e SSLntead^isfM il^rc^riate oe^itials and demo^^ 
C(Knpetencies to wod: wi^ stndeids in &e 13^ pepgram, 
icctodisg: ^ . - 

- Descos^s^:^^ proficiency in i^xskea aiKi written Engli^ 

- Esq^eace in leaising anodicr language 
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Eo^&h as a Sec(»^ Langu^ (conL) 



- Umkrstanding of o)j!er coltaial ^rstma 

- Kooi^^edge of first- ai^ secnid^jaogoage sapnsiticHi tlieories 

- AtaHty to ose apjso^iate teaddag str&te^es 

- Knowledge of the intentjationyihips amaag tallggo^.ESL, 
zad assent-area ccsq cumcolma assdisstioc&ana Eapsh 

- KiKndedge of first- sad scc(xad-iasgaagQ sasessmest 
meastnes 



RESOURCES 

Tbe fdlowing lesouice pabHcatirais are available from &e 
Btneaa of Poblkatiais, Sales Unit. Calif(»nia D^srtment d 
Edocalioa, P.O. Box 271, SKaameito. CA 95802-0271 (phaw: 916- 
445-1260): 

• Becoming a Nation (rf Readas. 1985. 

e Eaglish-Langgage Arts FramewMk for Califonria Pablic 
Sslasla. 1987. 

• Enyfoh-Lanjpiage Arts Model Cnrricnhm Guide. K-8. 1988. 

• Foreign Language Framework for Califonria Pafal ic Sdwols. 
1989. 

• Handbook for Planniag an Effective Lk erature Program. 
1988. 

e Handbook for Planning: an Effective Writing Program. 1986. 

• Modd QoTic nhim Standards. Grades 9-12. 1985. 

o P^cai iw Tg^Mng Wriimg as a Prw«a. 1937. 

157 

• Rggofflmatfei Litgratttrg, qisii^_2J2. 1989. 



• ReccCTiSKigjd Reaiin^ in Uteraitcgre. K-8. 1986. 

• RecommgHled Readiaga in literatme. K -8. AsnQtated 

1988. 



Tbe fdlowing resound pm^katioQ is available for $10 &om t}» 
UniveisiQr of CsliSKsia, Los Ang^, Cesaa for Acadasie 
BiterinstitafiOQs! Ftogams (UCLA/CAIP}, 405 HOgard Aveone, Los 
Angeles, CA 90024: 

e Litmage for Afl Stodaits: A Saaic^sock for Teachers. 
1985. 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGE 



The faeign lasgoage progmm develops stadoits* jroficiaKy m 
using xht langua^ to gafii aiHi-give^nfonnatKH^ p^sonal; social, 
prfessiOTal, and educational paiposes. This^jsoficieacy-also 
iDcIudes cultural literay relating to the societies that speak the 
laJiguage. " • 

Foreign bnguage instruction is student-centered and 
communication-based, and classroom l)usmess and learning activities 
are cradocted in the fcneign language. 



^ CSassnxMn «:tivitfes mch^te listening, ^pcakijig^ res^pgi^acd 
writisjg ahouti^rful content ; 
reflecting Sse fengiage spckm bs^ re^^ia^a. aacicky ^ us^ 6& ' 
l^guage. As^ssQ^ is iK^Hstic cdnp^ssK^y-hased* 

Apj^ this (sdtmOT ecpaliy to afl sttrfsnfej, fesjloding araage, 
limit^:^ij^^i^x^:kst,^t^^ and gi^ iateited 

stwfents; sted«il5 receiving ^ecM etottm usstnctHHi and servfces; 
and students who are m^s^bm of efimic gr(^ irndgnqweseated ha 
ccdieges and univcrdtiesc 



PRO GRAM CHASACTERISTiCS 
INFECTIVE VERSUS INEFmjnVE 



EFFECTIVE 



INEFFECTIVE 



CurricaiaJB 



E^pen^cmg and leammg zboGt the woid &rou^ a Sosidgn 
lan^zage is tbe dominjait activ^ in the iangoage 
pn^ranL Le^^ning activtties ste organz^i to develop a steady 
growth in commisiicattve ptt^di^scy. EB^» kvels of 
pn^deztcy are dSSsiasd by repeated xm of language fimctioos 
^ increasin^y hi^ier Jevcls. Caiummic^ive psacdce tskss 
place hi actual or dmolated evexyd^ situations. 

Stodcnis caonm&r cross-cultraal smulaiitics zzd (Sf&xences in 
tteir c(Knma7uc^ve t^sks^ sod coltore is m integml zsptct of 
the laagoage scqaisitiQn process. 

Tte language of the tts^i^ ml aU kanung ms^eiials ae 
rqneseatative of what is beard aod read in sod^ies where the 



Stnic&ne <hills and esexdses are the ^i:$d^ ^&ctivitie& 
Lanpags ctssaponei^ axe monodzed ^sKLpacticed ^ k(Med 
as^tks. SS^teMei^ of ^ofic^t^ are viewed m cu^ 
vocabnlary, mogA c^s^kx ^^^ssmst^ sscee (S^c^ vsxSs to 
t rara ^ate» aod fewer gnaamaticyL etrocg. pppoi^&mies fosr 
aiti^stic cosHmmicatioQ ace Hinidsd 



Caltage is 
ccstozns, 



as a s^axa^ issne« Stods&is !eam ihoat 
ms^kxrdxmt foods, and soda! &imal&ses in 



Tbe langoa^ tssed ^ coa!dved ^ of omsxL It k 
diosen to iHostra^ cemm Singoi^ Snms sad {^tttem 



ERIC 
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F<H:eig!i Language (ccmt) 



language ptcdoadosdes. SigoificaDt ii^tuxe serves as die 
soQtqe of much of &a langaage used and modeled and is 
chosen to enhance stodents^ gezieial knowledge susd 
nsdeistaflding. 

Stixkms ^xpm& commimics^ive j^Bdmcy by c^mtmiiy 
compsdieiKimg and using &e langotge*. d^fmssttiSng 
aHnpi:ebensi{m of new espxe^<ms beiS^is^iog Tbsy 
practice cornnmricartng in meanhg&l contexts uod xealisdc 
situatioDS. 

Stodafits practice and interact in pairs and smaH gro^ Tk&y 
gain ^ give infonnatitm in vaziedt sx^doal vfsys. They 
move tixiau handk ptopSy regnn^^ demonstrate, pantisnime, 
use tedmology, play roles, write notes, and read while 
acqoinng ccmimunicative omipel^czes. 

Students nse the langoage fieely, and they probe aiKi 
e:q)eriment beyond has beoD learned dionni^y. . 
Teachers encoiaage sodx effons au! goUe and st^port Rodents 
m devdofmig new ways of expression. Ihey provide 
oppor tun i ties foe students to ^gage in r^gotiation cS meaning, 
divergent thinking, and open-^^ed iiiteracti<»t 

Students aijoy osing the langcage ootskle the classroom. Hiey 
are stimnls^ smd gcukd to interact sod^ axnl to read the 
Is^gnage for pleasnre. 

Stialents move throng a vari^ of interesting, well*paced 
activities during an instrocticMial period* 



liter^uie is often translated and often chosen (o^ its aes&etic 
reputation or grammatical structures* 



Tbe leadier l^ds the stiKfei^ (hn^^ sUnctore &il!s mi 
iBustra^ and esq^ains tte ndes. Tbe teacher has st^lems 
m^orize e^qpie^ons tsA dialogues and ^dte ttem tridsouc 
diecking ^ trz^eist^mding, Tbe wMe dsss cftei engages in 
dkord response. 

Teachm isistiuct and pide^^tudmts imm^xily on a whde- 
dass basis. Tbe^ |m;vide screed diah^gc^ f(s sto^t 
interactim. Students are re<|t!ixed to remain in assigned seats 
under direct teacher contrd most of the thne. 



TeadMsrs ccmstac^ amed students when they make errors. 
They re^pnre students to remain within tbe safe bounds of 
csuefuSy controlled language material ami lessons. 



Teac^rs prefer studezits to use (he langua^^ under direct 
teadier ^^»rvisioa. Readmg u sdSeded and assigned by the 
teacher, md assigtusci^ ch^&ed correct gssmmsr, 
usage, is^ssfsttsJioG^ <x translation. 

Teadiers stay with one topic, ksson, or un^ until it is 
completed. 



Contest 



Language learning e:q>eriences focus on usefid cos^t 
HuiQ^gh communics^ve activities stud^ts expaini their 
knowledge of the 0dm cuitum and pcopk, d other st&jeces in 
the local curriculum, and of international issues. 



Language learning c^tsteis on language stnKrtures. ^&2imai 
in^portance is attached to context <^ to the informati<m &at is 
transmitted by die ^roctures. 
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F^ga Language {coat) 



Materials mi Hesoorc^ 



Matdials fsapp(3si tb^ developmesH of ccMzmiuaiadve 
ptoSd£9(^ Exenises^md . activities ate commi3Qi(ati<M)- 
ceQteisdt C03itex£Qal]2)ed, SEui'GOQteot-focQsed 



Oxa^Qteis ase ssed to stimulate commooicalive activities of 
ymom kind3» e^pedaSy stodent-stodest excbaogss. ^deo and 
film piovscfe ccmxuoicative stimidi and Momv^m in 
coltandly ao&oitic s^gs md sitcatioQs* 



The distiia ssgpcm m aitical^ K-i:^ piogratn in sevexal 
f<»eisa li^gnages wAt 0<ffimsQ22ka$ibfM>a9ed conicula, 
sppn^dab^ msisnsk, aiui tiained t&adieis. 11^ sdMxd staff 
^ues fbidgzi language instntctioo and promotes slodeot 
enronment 



Evalaaliofi 

^vaiaatiaa piocednies match tiie communicative objectives of 
cue pcogim Hieie is ostgoing assessmou <^ t&e and 
qnaUtjr of messages students can cmdemand and produce* 
Students are pla^ in the program on tbe basis of a 
commimicattve proficient rating. Proficiency testing measoxes 
a stodes^'s pafi»mance while engaged in a commnoicative 
activity* 



Ma^oi^ aie desigoed to provide e^^ianatioQS and exercises of 

language compooenis sodi as grammar, {mmndatioQir 
^ocabdary^ and so f(»th« Bcdndses and lan^tage activities axe 
^fien^dl^^^^ec^ medial Lesson 

fomat w^^BpKSi^^ by tbe oider in wMdh Lsttin 

grammar has b^ trad^OMxiMiy^tau^t 



C(mpoteraLjmmie^Cf)poita^ for snpplemenfeiy laagcage 
msly^ mSMM^otify. jSto/detA interaction is limited to 
genmtingpteedeSsmiiiic^ W^ Video and 

film provide ttavdogoes or pEissive ^eom^is with t!ie target 
cnltnre. : 7' 



Bie di^rict provides a few sanesters of fi^dgn langoigp 
ii^ctk« k oa^ w two lacgoag^ 
stticoh^oa or profident4>a3ed ^aoes^oi^ Ihe distnct msdxs 
do m ooioised cosfdcahsm goide aini ct^^ materials* 
Cmm ek^ mi MmlnisbPBtoa do not acSvdy sqpp<at and 
imimdie {^owth in ^ fose^ bmgoage piogram. 



Evj^ttfian idstmmeate meaimre Imowledge of grammar md 
vocabitlfti^« a^sjfiGliyti.^^ {^edominate; sti^ents choose tbe 
bes{ i^sstms <k t^^(m$es« Placi^^ is based on a student's 
im^viotis ^ades mi comes citm^^feted. 
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Foreign Language (cont) 



CURRICULUM 

The forei^ language curriculum consists of a core of useful 
CQmmmucati\'e iuncticaLs, contaic, and cultural features. St;ulents 
mploy the language in realistic situations that inclu^ listenhig, 
sp^kmg, teading, and writing in zpprGgnmt cultural c(»tfexts« The 
curriculm also includes culturally a^fptopm^ gestures, facial 
ex{^ession5, and voice modulalimis; social c(mventi(Xis and everyday 
living activities; academic subjects and literature; occupali(»s; and 
cunrent events* Students develop ptoScicsKy in getting and giving 
infofXQati(m in the language, exfmsing fedmgs, evaluating and 
commenting, regulating activities, CMTganizing speech, and ensuring 
understanding. They practice these language functicnis m such 
contexts as traveling, shopping, eating, persona! afiOairs, educaticm, 
occupaticms, social cnstcmis, the arts, science, current affairs, politics, 
government, house and home, public services, interpersonal 
reiati(»]!ships, and so forth* Specific themes and topics are thosGi to 
me^ students* int^ests and needs. Languages offered include several 
from Eatope or the Pacific Rim, classical languages, the native 
languages of students at die school, American Indian languages, or 
American Sign Language. 



INSTRUCTION 

Commumcation-based instruction develops students who can use the 
langiuge to get things done* After initial language modeling and 
ii^nit by a native-like model, students engage in communicating most 

tte mstructional t^* Instruction is student centered, involving 
much mteracticm in the foreign language between students, students 
and teachers, and students and materials* Tbc teacher serves mainly 
as a language model, coadi, and fi»:ilitator, encoumging studet^ to 
use the language freely widimst fear <tf c(Histant correctioa Small- 
group activity are employed (rflen to promote maxiroimi interaction. 
Students are motivated to extend themselves beyond dieir most 
comfortable range in all language modes in order to develop higher 



levels of communicative ccmipetence* Learning activities are varied 
and fast-paced Teachers provide stu(knts with 3uggesti<ms and 
opp(»tunities to use die language beyond the classroisn* 



MATERIALS 

Written and audiovisual materials provide studsnts widi antiientic 
language and cultural &ic(xmter5 t<K practice in communicating. 
Computers serve as communicative partners or links with partners* 
Mataials and techndogies ^xe used also to sthnulate interaction 
b^een students in die classroooL Common (Ejects, models, 
cutmits, drawings, and pictures are used to triggo: communicative 
activities; students ^sk questicHis, exgsesB feelho^, tell write, 
hypodiesize, axul tekd in the target language* 



SUPP08T 

The school district allots sufScient rescHtsces to tli^ foedgn language 
^gram and i»ravides foe: a studentAcacbgg ratio tfaa^ facilitates 
craununicative activities* Teachm have time to toeei and ^an an 
effective program* The district has an articulated focdgn 
l^guage program widi a {^^^ement procedure t^ised on proficiocy 
m language* (My qualified foreign language teachers are 
assign^ to teach fc^gn languages* 



EVALUATION 

Evaluation measmes bow well students c^ understasid aad produce 
messages in die foreign knguage* Criteria indnde the <it:antiry of 
specific functions and vocabulary the students can use in ]^ 
communicating, die cultural literacy exhibited, structural accuracy. 



Rmgn Language (coat) 



fluascy, and ^cmmiciaticHi* Hie major asisidexafeHi, towever, is a 
holistic assessment of ^ degree to -wbach messages are being 
imdmtood as fntendcd Hie itegr^ of success of fee students in 
commimicating, using aathaatic language or leal-Hfe sftuatioss, 
detennines die ^ecHveness of die f^gn language pr^^rsm. 



STAFF DEVELOK«ENT 

Th^ is a planned staff devdo{)snent program tbzi sa^osts 
tnsms^tion for commmiicatimi-tosed language acqaisiti<KL Teachers 
ha\^ a role in sucb planning and have time for peer ol^servatusi, 
peer aching, regular colkgial discussions, aM i^ol^em serving. 
Oi^xatunities are jnovided to me^ wifii oirtside consultsnis, attend 
ccmferesiKes and woikshc^, and visit other sisccessful ^grams. 
Te^dfeos are urged to travel study abroad, partfcipate in teacher 
exchmige {m)grams, attemi univeisity classes, try new t^hmg 
strategies, and slme new ideas with tteir colleagues. 

EXEMELARS 

• The foreign language program is guided by a cuxrfculum that: 

• Delii^ates the ccm c(»nmunicative fimctioos and ccmtoit to 
be acquired by stodents at each pn^iency level 

- Suggests Effective instnictioQal strategfes fw attaining 
c(Mnmunicatiye {mfideaocy in the classroom 

- Describes e?^ted student performances at e^h successive 
stage <rf proficiency 

- Prescribes assessment pfocedures for detCTiining student 
attainment of {mficiency ob^tives 

- R7y?ph a s i2es cuitund gkiUs azui knowledge as integral parts of 
language ac(|msit2on 

- Suggests materials and activities for enhancing students' 
learning of the ccnre cuniculam 
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During d^ miste el^entary stages of fomgn koguage learning, 
students: 

- Us^ to and cc»2^ehei^ talk about basic objects and 
acti(H2S. 

- Fbllow ana eventually give siiqjle ccsnmazHls mi 
ins^nictioQs. 

- Understand refeezsces to numbers, colors, wea^, 'ime^and 
sofcstiCL 

* Bnuk^-basic cuituxal amventusss and f<Kmslities, inchsding 
g^tures and body I^icguage, and learn abcmt cultural 
diffezei^es. 

- Underhand aM respond lo basic greetings and }eave*taking 
e^essioQS, using ^ijKo^iate words, gestures, and 
actions. 

* Learn abo^ dssd prsK^tice hd^y i^aditkm as ceidnmi in 

target cu&ure. 

* Pr^^tice writing messages that have been ccmveyed orally and 
read infoimatkxi m a vari^ of ^essxe^ 

* List^ to and coc^^rdiead storks ^ re^ossd la questions 
about fee storos;Lftn?<mn:ng or act dot ^bs^ is beaai 

- Tal^ ^ ia snm4^ed,^^y?Ja3f^.artmties sudi as buying 
things, eatiz^> ta&mg abd^ the wes^hor, pss^rtng foods, 
visiting the doctor* f<^iGw^ dkcc^sc^, emsneratfng, paying 
games, and idcstifying tiiiogs and pec^ 

* Listen to and cocs^ffe^end vKteoti^, reconkd ccGversatiof2s, 
stories, and fihn excezpts, and with j^^edally-designed 
com[nm pa:«^::an3S. 

- lotG^ witii more advanced students or native tp^akas. 

During stages of foreign language learning beyond the dementary 
or novice levels, stsadents: 

* Engage in dmple ccmversations aboftf everyday t^qncs with 
some spontaneity. 
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Fcareiga Laaguage (cont) 



- Narrate siii^le scdes of eveats when cued by a picture series 
or ofeer stimulL 

- Describe &e basic ph^kal qualities of tbings and peq)k. 

- Vlsy coir^rmaticHial roles in simulate vss^^esx^dy everyd^ 
situations. 

- R^eU single stones have heard, read, se® coacb^ 
* Exchange MormaticHi, reccardings, vxde<^, maga^i^, aiui so 

fcHth, with a class in a country where the target lang^e is 
sp<&ea 

- Simulate tel^hcme conversations, iiK^Iuding the calling aiid 
answering routmes m^ountered in the target society. 

- Work OQ i^jectH in the mseiffx language, 8m>niing to 
individual mterests, mvohing various aspects of the culture 
and country where tli^ language is sj^^km, 

- Prepare short talks on tq>k:s of individual mterest 

• Students in mote advaxK:ed levels of instmctic^i: 



- Display c<^derabie evidence of grammatical ccHitroi when 
engaged in cooversatic^ 

- Engage in discussicms beyond basic everyd^ conversaticHi 
dial relates to students' perscKial hist(mes» leisure*time 
activities, cuzr^t events, and literature. 

- Write l^tears, cosnpositioQs, and stor^. 

- Read liteiature spjpo^jase to their age and language 
pn^ciency teveL 

- Participate in activities featuring careers involving <»r 
requiring pn3&ciency in a foreign language. 

- W<Hk on higjber-onitor thinking skills in he targ^ language. 

* Write l<mger compositions and essays in the foreign 
language, using s^pro^^ similar to dK>se in the Qdif<mua 
Writing Pmject 

* Write and act in skits and shoft plays. 

- Use the language mitside the classroom. 

m 



SSSOURCES 

The f(^o«mg publicaticHiS available fam the Bitre^a of 
PDblicaii(His, Sales Unit, CalifcHii^ Dq^artment dc Edcuraticm, P.O. 
Box 271, Sacraffifflito, CA 95802-627r^bo!K: 916-445-1260); 

9 Pt^gn Lanpa ge Frargewcric for Cmoma. Public Schools. 
1989. 

« firsa4booi!; for PMtgg m fmm toggagg 

Emgom> 1985. 

« Modd Coirietilam Staadards. GtwSss 9-12. 1985. 



Siial^ 1988. 



guide azid diskette), 1987. 



INSTRUCTIONAL 



The schoolwide effectiveness criterion focuses on how condidcHis 
at tte schocrf combine to enable students to be successful leam^s. 
It deals with the schoors curriculum, the hnplementation of the 
curriculum, the impact of flie cuniculimi on the students, and 
instructional methodology. 




School and district policies and prices reflect an academic 
focus on student learning and achievement Students partic^mte in a 
broad-bas^ curriculum which includes reading and literahire, <»al 
and writt«i expression, mafliematics, sciaice, hist(^-social scfence, 
viiual and perfotming arts, and physical education and health. The 
goals and objectives of this written curriculum cleariy ^Sne rigorous 
content consistent with professional and community standards. The 
curriculum emphasizes enabling students to apply what they learn. 

The selection of instructional materials, the design of lessons and 
assignments, and die detwrnnation of die ^ope and focus of 
assessment are cowiinated and aligned with die knowledge, skills, 
and values defined in die goals and objectives of tfie written 
curriculum. The sequ^ice of instruction received by the student 
reflects a iHX>gressive shift in emphasis from basic-skills-centeied 
instruction to content- and plication-centered instructicm* High 
expectations fat what students learn reflect a schoolwide belief that 
ail students can learn. 

Stud^t achievement, as determined by a variety of measures, 
reflects significant mcrease or is maintained at a iiigh level. The 
assessment data evidence learning across the curriculum. The 
content of the assessment is aligi^ with die curriculum, and 
iiistiucti(Hial practices and i^ocedures are modified on die basis of 
^ assessment Students are learning content beyond factual 
knowledge of ideas, ccHicepts, and issues, and craiplex thinking and 
ccHnmunication skills such as analysis, inteqw^etatitm, evaluation, 
problena solving, acd application. Assessment data indicate that 
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S: SCHOOLWIDE EFFECTIVENESS 



Apply diis critOTon equally to all studoits, including average, 
Ihmted-Bnglish-profici^t, underachieving, ar^ gifted and talented 
students; students receivmg special educati<m instroctkm and services; 
and students who are membos of ethnic groi^ midenei^esaited in 
colleges and universities. 



students with difiBaing abilities and (e-g*, studotts of higji 
ability, dis^ivantaged, Umited-Esgli^pioficieat (LHP), 
handicapped students) are achieving at thdr highest potential. 

Students' mtesest m the subjects bemg learned is evi(knt Tbsse 
is a maximum use of tinoie for instnK^tion, fiee frcmi intemq>ti<m, and 
student are actively engaged m teaming activities. Learning time is 
extKided throu^ regular hcmew^ which is integral to d^ teamkg 
task and which dmUeages studaits to appfy^ what they have learned. 
histructi(m is teacher-directed, with a vari^ of teachmg strategfes 
and materials matdied to fn^ tise ccmtent be learned and die 
nee(&» ami stren^ <»r students. Students' daily work is at a level 
of diftkulty whidi bodi chaliengt^ tbcaa to leam and grow and 
provides experiences of siKxess and ccmp^oice m teaming. 
Students' e^qposure to new ccmcepts and skills is mitiated tfarcm^ 
direct mstructicm fmn the teacher. There is timely teacher lesponse 
to student w<Kfc to verify c<m^jH€hensioG, especially during early 
practfce of mw skills. Students are coached by the teach^ as they 
practtee and qjply psevkmly teamed material. Teachers encourage 
and guide stiKtents to diink and communicate about what ttiey are 
learning. 



EXEMPLARS 

• The academic program is die focus of the goals and objectives 
developed by the principal, staff, and parents at die school. 
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iDstrc^oiial PrograjsQS: Schoolwide Effectiveness (ctait) 



9 Stodeiits leceive bn>ad4)ascd ctmicutem^ incl^^Kling in 
xeadmg, wiitHig, ^ language, literatute^ matfacma&Sf advice, 
Mstqry-social scksice, viso^ mi pfenning mts^ jpiiy^cal 
educatkm« and heaidL All sti»^i!s bave ^ess to &is balazK^ed 

0 iBsmscdoa and $si^ssmsi in each subject area d» coordinated 
and aQgced with ^ goals and c^jeciiv^ cf ^ wiiiten 
cnxYicohmL Stodrats' instmctioa in bask skills and cosi!^ areas 
reflects &e goals and (Ajectives of the coEriteutQm* 

o The goals and objectives of the cunicutom are clearfy deSBs^ 
and are evident in: 

Less<m plans and classroom 
Selectiosi. <tf ii^tructicmal materials 
Student assignn^nts 
Assessmeat ps:actices . 

e Gracte-level expectaticHis are establi^Hed mi are imt ir^ j^ractice 
f<^ skills, kz^Iedge, and vahies to be learned in eadi area of 
the corricuhmL Tfc^ reftect M^-stsQidaards ai^ exp^^ 
Grad&4evel es^ectatiws hav^j^ Jb^ set for homewoik, die 
required reading lists hy sob^ aroi, and ^ qpss^ smd 
quality of writing assigomer^ m each subject area. 

m Hie curnculum exhilHts rigorous academic content cwsistent 
with professional standards exonplifled m Calif(»nia state 
&an^<H&s, cmmty courses of 8h»fy, cmrfoitem planning 
handbo^^, poblications pntfessi^ial curriculum associatkms, 
and t!^ district course of suidy; ai^ wi^ oKnmusity star^fards 
and expMtati<H^. 

c lliere is an em^basis on enab&ng sttsctents to use issd a^ly wtml 
diey iearn, beyond rote drill and piBCtice, as evidexH:;ed in: 



_ - Allocation of class ^e 
Si^^ of iRiid|^(w(^k 

St^uKiurds cl achieve 

9 Assessrs^ datft in.tite ri^jor miioifaBx^ &at 
stu&mt adlsievment (uacfi^f:^5sr q^^etile, m^ldle adbievii^t 
lower qpsx&t^ lM^mi &ssm^ mdmtB)M isisa^^ ox 
behig n^iRtained at & Mgli le^l Sih: 

Rote &ills and^j&cfe ; 7 

Thiidchig^aod cd^unaca^ ^jdptts,; jsiad^^ fcmulating 

and^c^ivmgl^^ 

h^osm^ici^ itol^ l^a^^%^^ 

^tuati<ms^yt£gi^dn^ Ic^ioalfy 

in wiitt^ oral fitmn; orlSspii^ 

judgm^ 

^ Ass^ssm^ is aligned with cuafqih^ and instracdM and 
ii^tudes a varkfy (sS methods suited to what is being assessed: 

Woi& san^ks, demomtraticms, peseniations 
Teadier^^jmuk tests 



OntorioiHefeam^ed te^ 
NonnHPefemsced tests 

Students team psactical study skills as a prt of &q regular 
instmctiocia! program. hich^le: 



N(M^aking 

Reeling for main iiteas 



Outfining 
Fcdiowhig good 
studv ha^ 
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Tbt cunicuium at each gra& tevel is utkolti^ with tibe next 

grade. Articulatiaa between &e tegular and ^)eciai 
ptogmm staffs Is fireqaeot and legul&r. 

Classroom tinie is well manned far nucdmKsm coxic^Ettra^cm on 
teaching and learning acd^nties* Teac!^^ ihtera^&xss with 
stocteots a:e .&^[QeQt and related tojb^ c(»ate oC iSb^ cuiri^^ 
Stodents us^orstand dieir assigmcems and have staS&d&A time to 
complete them; didr {^ogress is rego^y monitcKed; and they 
receive timely feedback (m their woiL 

X>irect instruction by the teacher is evident at critical points in 
leammg: 

Presenting new coi^epts and skills 
Mo&Iing 

GuidiDg eariy pi&tice cf new skills 
Coaching ^pctended a|^Itcati(Kis 
B)cmiraging and guidkg students .tt> thin^ 
communicate abmit what tbty l^m 

Assigmnoits are challenging to students and yet witfam reach so 
that hard woA brmgs success* Students are pnmd what &ey 
accom^sht and th€^ academic success is recognized by the 
priiKd]^ &eur teachm» and their peexs, 

A vmety of teachmg strategies md matiaials is used In diis 
way d^ content to be lean^ and the needs of tb& stmtoQts are 
matched 

Teaching n^diods are geared to ti^ mtended levd of learning, 
application, analysis, synti^is, and judgm^ oi ^ material 




# Alt students are eqpected to ccm^^lde every home^yixk 

assignment Bc^wcxKfc is review^ ^ ^r- .ils 



« &istnix^ti<mal mataials» i$proaches» and p^g are dxiQferaitiated» 
as ap^opriate, f(x sUidents wim different needs and abilities. 
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Special iweds criterion focuses on die extent to which the 
services provided for students with special needs enable them to be 
successftil learners in the regular program. Apply this criterion 
eqaafly to aU students, includmg average, limited-English-proficient, 
underachieving, and gifted and talented, students; students receiving 
special educatitm instruction and services; and students who are 
membas of etiinic groiq)s underrejaesented m colleges and 
universities. 




The special services the students are receiving suj^ their 
successful participation in the regular program, and each student with 
special needs is expected to master to the extent of his or her abiUty 
the same curriculum provided all students. For the high-alnliiy or 
high-.chieving student, special services remove ceilings, raise die 
conceptual level, and extend the breaddi and d^th of die regular 
program. The curriculum, materials, and metfiods used in die regular 
classroom are appropriate to die special needff and activities of each 
studem whedier diosc needs resuU from a handicapping condition, a 
primary language odier dian English, ot achievement levels 
significantly above or below tiiose of die majority of students. 
Student w<Mk is rigorous and challenging for each student 

Students are esperiencing success in learning die skills and 
concq)ts of die curriculum commensurate widi dieir highest potential 
and are feelmg positive about diemselves as learners. Each aduU 
woridng widi die students is knowledgeable about dieir needs, 
capabilities, and learning progress, and expects diem to be successful 
m school The special servrces received by students widi multiide 
needs have been prioritized so diat the greatest needs are being 
addressed first. Ongmg cwnmunication and collaboration amaig 
die classroom teacher(s) and specialist staff members have resuUed in 
an mtegrated program for each snidem, aUowing him or her to 
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NEEDS 



The mfonnation gained duough an assessment of die special 
needs seAices is added to what die reviewers have learned about die 
uistruction of students as diey participate in die regular program. 
Infonnation about how studaits are leammg and what students arc 
leanung in die specific curriculum areas is also mcluded to f<»m a 
complete picture of die effect of mstruction on students widi special 
needs. *^ 



experience a continuity of services. Special services supplement die 
quahty of instnwtion students would have received from die reeular 
program alone. 



EXEMPLARS 



• Students with special needs have equal ^cess to the cuiriculum 
provided fOT all stmtents. 



The total cmricuhim received by.stiKients with special 
needs is well balancttl ft includes fine arts, sdeiK^e, and 
social studies, kk additi<Mi to the basin skills of writing, 
reading, language, and math. 

As much as possible, special services are provided within 
the regubr classroom setting. 
When stud^ must be pulkd out of class to receive 
special services, tSie pull-out iQm(m t)xe scheduled for 
times ttiat do not preclude the student^;' acquisition of the 
basic sldils and Iau>wledge (tf the curriculum. 
The use (tf the primary languages of tl^ 
limited-English-pn^ent students allows feem to 
continue learning the basic skills and knowledge of the 
curriculum at a normal pace while developinc fluency in 
English, ^ 
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Special Needs (c<mt) 



Stutkats csL individual educatiOQ plans (lEPs) i»rtknpate 
in tiic ttg^dsx program to the fun extent peimitted 
tiieir haMcap« 

• The q>ecia! services received by each special needs stuilent 
siq^port Ids or her particq^atioQ in tbt regular {Rogram* 

Special services instroctioii is coordinated with regular 

inst!xicti<Hi through use (d textbooks and other 

histmcticmal mat^ials« as weU as through ^rticulaticm of 

die skills and concepts being leanied. 

The curriculum materials and methods of mstruction used 

in each setting are appDoj^te to tl^ student's i^eds, 

abilities, and language i^)ificiencies* 

Learning activities in each setting build upcm and extend 

the stuctent's current level of knowtoiiSge* 

Special soirices are provided with minimum disn^cm to 

d^ student's participati(Hi in die regular classxo<xn. 

• The lessons ami sssignments received by the students with 
special needs are as rigcHWs and challenging fc^ dieir diagn<^ 
level as those received by all students* 

The regular classrcxxn teachers and t!^ specialist teachers 
expect each student to achieve 19 to his to^ hi^best 
potmtiaL 

The kssoos and assignments challenge each student to 
(1) develop the critical thinking skills cf nupiiring, 
analyzing, serving problems, and evaluating situatioos; 
and (2) exerd^ creativity. 

• Student work shows diat stuctents are ecq)eriencbg success m 
leamMg die skills and concepts of die curriculum, and it is 
evident tbst they feel successful as learners in each cunicular 
area. 
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The r^ular classrocmi teachers ^^ &0se j^roviding ^Mic^I 
servicea me^ regularly to plan tsjj^ each sti^jent V]^0gram 
of instnicti(Hi« 

Bodi midal mA €Hlgol^g assess^ aro ^shared 

between die itgdar cl^sss^^ ^cb»i and fjbd specialist 

itsS. ' '% • ^ " ' " ' _ . 

There aie regular opporbmities &r regcdar and specialist 

teachers to ineA and share Mosmation about die 

stud^^s "^tof^css^ ^ to TsSm hutroctiosial and suppoi^ 

^rvices ffar In&it or her» audi as through teaddng w 

a stucEent miy team ai^^roadi. 

Regular ^isstocmi tes^bm mi i^^ecialist sia£f members 

£redy tCHumunkate wid& eadi o&eir oa an informal as 

well as a fcmal basis« 

Parents are \sj^ fUlty informed oi d^ child's ]^x)gre35* 
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LEARNING ENVIRONMENT 



The learning environment critericm fooises ra how effectively the 
school and classroom environment support md encourage each 
student's acadmic, personal, and social growth. In aj^iying diis 
cntmoa, ccmsider (1) classnx^n emiromnent; and (2) school 
environment* 



Aj^ly diis criteriim equally to all stui^ts, including average, 
limited-Eaglish-fffoficient, tmderachieving, and gifted and taleiued 
siod^; students r»:eivmg spedsl edi^^atkxi instrocticQ and s^vices; 
and students Tibo are membexs of ethnic groq» un^rrqn^sasted m 
colleges ai^ universities. 



Hie learning envinnsnest of the scbocd reflects an academic 
focus. The principal, stal^ members, parents, and stu&nts {^rceive 
school as a place to learn and bold hi^ standards and es^tsHoDS 
fcff smdent dchievemeiit and behavior. view learning as the 
most important souxce of joy and perscmal significance offered tc 
each child by ^ school. Staff numbers are task-oncnted and work 
to maximize tiie time students are engaged in ^(kmicalfy {Hoduc- 
tive activity; classroom int^trt^Hkms are held to 
Studaits are motivated and exh&it initiative for learning; they are 
cojpfoitable approaching tiaeir teachers to gain or clarify igfcgmaticm. 
Teachers manage the learning envirxxmient so that all students have 
equal opportunities to leara 

Respect and suj^k^ among and between students and staff mm- 
bers are evident tfarmighoat the school Students and staff members 
are {mxui of and enjoy tbeh^ school. Togedier &ey develop and 
maintain a &afe and oi^y ^viromnent for learning. Schoolwide 
niles are reasonable and known by all, and each staff member 
enforces ti^ rules consistently and equitaUy. 

Schoolwide procedures for recognition (tf and awards for student 
achkvement and citizeosh^ are designed so that e^h rnisM has the 
q^)ortunity to be recognized for good citizenship and for significant 
£chkvement 

Staff members routinely woik together to identify and sdve 
day4o-day problems of instruction, student discipline, student 
schedules, and so fc^th to achieve schoolwide goals and objectives. 



Tt^ mcHsle cf staff membm is higpb and is maintsinsd through 
estaUisbed ^oceditres for recogmzing nniivichial strengths and 
special co^ibutiocis to &e s^^nts and tite adux>l commsniQr. 

Home-school commtmxcaticai is wdl establisl^ and (mgmng. 
Par^ are kegi iofcHmed of &eir duld^s progxe^ in sdH)ol, and 
mput fircmi die parents is soii^ OQ a reguW tesi^ Resources (tf 
d!e amununity are used to enhance tise learning enviroGment of the 
school 



EXEMPLARS 

It is evicfent tfarou^iQut the schod that the primary busii^ss ai 
the sdHxH is kaniii^ 

Students and s^ ^k>w enthusiasm for leraismg as^ pdde 
in the envirosm^^ cooditions which eskcofs^^ le^mng. 
Stodents are puzactnal &id eagedy settk into at the 
beginning oi esck in3tnx:tioQ&l period, working &n»igh 
eadi assigsnsent 

Teadsers are learzdng-ori^sted; &ey begin cm time ami 
maintain stud^ innrcivemen^ !hroa^K>ut the lessoo. 
Announcemfnts do ooi tstsmsgt in^^sctiofL 
Ozmoom uis^oos resulting firom pulling students out 
f(x special services are minimal . 
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Leaming EavinHimeiit (cont) 



Teachers manage iastriKtioii so Uat each studmt receives 
an equal share of teaching time, attentimi, and leaming 
material. 

• Sta!^ards ainl e?^^tations fat stadeoi achtevemeait r-id bchavicn* 
are widely known. 

Students, par^, and staff memb^ are all involved in 

setting standards f<^ bdiavior. 

Students and staff membos alike believe that sclu>ol 

rules are reascHiable and are consistantly and equitably 

enforced* 

Studaits are tau^t tte school and classro^ rules and 
are held accountable for maintaining ibsm througlHmt tl;^ 
school year. 

Stiutezus p^eive school as u safe place to be and feel 
that ti^ir te^hszs^ the princ^al, and tnstnu:ti<nial 
and support staff siq^rt them as learners. 

• The cbanliness and aj^earance of the classrocnns, halis, 
restrooms and scho<^ grounds and &e enthusiasm of the sUidexits 
and staff naenibcrs aUest to die pride the students and staff 
memb^ feel in their school 

e Students and staff members receive recognition f(xc good work. 

Studoots are recognized for then* c^iz^iship and for 
academic achievetnents in assonblies, by classro(Kn <»* 
gr^ levd; throng i^ial recognition by die priiKdpai; 
throu^ award ndices sent to ^trents; and so forth. 
Teachm a*'jd odzer instructicmal staff m^bers receive 
recogniticm that ackzH>wIedges ^ellesxe in teacfamg, 
currtoular knowledge, special abilities to wmk with other 
staff members and with stui^us, ax^ willhigness to 
contribute additional time to student activities. 



no 



e Staff members work coq^mtivefy in ^vdc^ing and carrying out 
schoolwide policies, Th^ tesgoot each od^ as professicmals 
and recognize one another's ixidividual strengdis. 

9 Parents are k^ informed of die progr^ of their cbildrc»i on an 
ongoing basis, as well as school gc^, school rules and student 
resp<n25ibi!ittes, hcanewtHk policies, and special activities of the 
school Hiis is dime throng news!etta:s, teacher and princqml 
communiqt^, c(Hifa:esu:es, aiKl so fcmtt 

0 Parents have regular <q^Kmunitiea to ^lare their e?spectatic»is 
regardmg the schcKil pr<^ram, includmg ^trticq^ticm at ^hool 
site council and oth^ cooncil meetings. 

o Resources of d^ community, sucb as parks, businesses, Htearies 
and museums, communiQr groi^ and local govemm^ital 
agencies, suj^KMt die ^hool and are used to enhance die learning 
enviromnent of the school 
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STAFF I>5y^.0PMEK^ 



The staff development criterion focuses on how effective staff 
development activities have been in increasing the skills and 
knowledge needed by adults in the school to implement an effective 
instructi(mal program. 

In applying this criterion, consider the effect of staff develcqment 
on the instructional program foac all students, including average. 



limited-English-proficient, underachieving, and gifted and talented 
students; suidents receiving special education insmicticni and services; 
and students who are membo^ of ethnic ffoups unden^resented in 
colleges and universities. 




Staff development activities are plaimed, carried out, and 
evaluated for the purpose of improving the job^lated knowledge 
and skills of principals, teachers, instnK:tional aides, classroom 
volunteers, and other student support personnel, including parrats 
who regularly interact with students at all grade levels. By 
increasing awareness and refining skills and by changing attitudes 
and bdiaviors, ttese activities are enabling staiff members to deliver 
curriculum and instructiGa which is rigorous, challenging, and 
le^KHisive to studeau needs. 

The ccMitent of the staff development program clearly reflects 
established school goals for curriculum, instruction, assessment, and 
student achievement A careful assessment of participants* 
strengths, c<nnpetencies, interests, and needs as they relate to the 
school's goals is used in determining ccmtex^. Staff members 
understand what the goals and objectives of the school's planned 
program are, what their individual responsibilities are for 
implementing the program, and bow what they do fits with what 
others do. Each adult leams whatever is necessary to carry oat 
effectively his her part of the {Krogram, and staff members utilize 
infonnati(ni and techniques acquired through staff develqpm^ 
activities in their day-to-day instnicti(m. 

The staff development program includes effective teaching 
methods and techniques. Instructicml strategies ii&clude modeling, 
coaching, and other fdlow-up support in the classroom and are 



direcdy related to staff needs. Adult interaction at die sdkool 
sustains higli mtorest in professional growdi and imim>vement 
Tliere is an obvious commitment to continued pardcipaticm in staff 
development activities. The staff (teveiopment pfogram is actively 
suppoited by die administration through participaticm 
ccmunitm^ of time and res(^irces. 



EXEMPLARS 

• The content of die staff devdc^ment program clearly reflects 
established school goals f<^ curriculum, instructi<ni, assessment, 
and student «±ievment 

Ute staff develqHnent program is school-based and 
addresses both mdividuai and sctu>olwide goals. 
An assessment of stu«fent progress in relation to tihe 
identified curriculum is used to d^ennii^ any areas^ of 
instiucticm requiring eithar individual os: witde-staff 
tDstxvtcdoa and mpp(m. 

An assessment of the participants' stren^, competencies, 
interests, ami needs is used to determine the content of 
the staff develofment ^gram. 
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Staff Development (c<mt) 



• The staff devei<^«nent pro^fam.is. designed to improve the 
jolMelated skills and knowledge of ail personnel who woric with 
students at the school 

• The staff development activities help staff members r^e ^ ^ 
existing skills as well as learn new ' ^^Is, develop attite^-^ . . 
behaviors that are more effective in use dassroom sd^g, and 
gain knowledge i^essary for effective implemeatatipii the 
curriculnm* 

0 It is evid^t through classrocmi observation and from taOdng with 
staff members that they are usiAg infmnatiad ahdlBchniques 
which they learned through staff devdqpmeni activities. 

e Staff niemb^ understand the goals ^d objectives of die planned 
program, their respoasi}»lities in carrying out the i»x)gram, and 
tbe mserc^mKection <£ ttose respoosibilittes widi the 
respoimbilities of others m unplemenlmg the program* 

e l?H)se who condiK:t the staff development program use effective 
teaching practices, mcluding: 

Modelmg - Guided inactu:e 
Coaching - Peer observatim, siqpport, and 
assistaiK^ 



t Tbe a<&c|h^ratk^^ suiqpc^ts th!^.jH:og|a||^^ 

partid^^ ^j^don of tim^ for steff devdq^mei^ activitiest . 
and Qse^c^/llSs^ ^^l^cmnel resources. 



• Staff are diiecdy involved in planning staff development 
activities and conducting an evaluati(Hi of diem and are 
c(»nmitted to ccmtinaed paiticipatiiHi. 

# Staff develc^eot activities are systematically evaluated, and the 

evahmtion results are used to design or redesign staff 010 
ctevetopment ^vities. /C 1 8 
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LEADERSHIP 



llie leadership criterion focuses the extent to which 
schoolwide leadership is used to prcnnote and si^port tte 
instructional program for all studems.. Be sme to consider all 
avenues of leadership within the schocS setting; inchiding those 
vested in the prrjncipal, assistant principal, program coordmators, 
resource teavchers, grade-levd chairpersons, and teachers in a 
leadership role on conmiittee^ and special assignments. 



Apply this criterion equaUy to all students, includhig average;. : 
limited*English^roScient, undenichieving, and gifted and talented 
students; students receiving sponal education instruction and services; 
and students who are m^bm of ethnic gmps underreimented in 
colleges and universities. 



School leaders, who include the priinc^al, assistant principal, 
program cocH^dinators, resource teachers, grade-level chairpersons, and 
teachers in a leadership role on committees and special assignments, 
are knowledgeable about the curriculum and instructional practices. 
Leadership si^Jports and encfw^ges staff members' eftorts to 
iniprove instruction. 

There is a strong academic orientation dirou^out die school 
program based on clear expectations for leaniing and behavicM* fircnn 
school leaders. The local governing board, the si^>erintendent, and 
the principal support this common purpose through policies, 
personnel practices, and allocation of resources. School leaders 
clarify and promote school goals and high expectations for 
achievement 

Teachers regulady receive timely and meaningful feedback based 
00 classroom observation, student performance, and disctission. Staff 
differences in skill, styles, and personal values are considered in 
making assignments; tibese differences are ccmsid^ed in justly 
allocating human resources to studoits. 

Leadership and responsibility are shared among staff m^bers; 
adults model the leadership and co(q>eradon they expect iBrcKn 
students; staff members paitticipate in many decisions; delegated 
leadership is respected. 



School leaders prom(He am! suppon hnprovements in the ^dKxd 
program consistent widi school and district goals. Time is allocated 
to a regular px)cess of anidyzing mi evaluating data ab(mt student 
perfonnance and motivatioi!, staff performance and morale, and 
instructicmal program unplementatica Based m discussicm Bx^ 
undsratanding what causes the rssuUs evident in these ^Oa, plans 
foe hnprovement are made and imptemented Thet^ is broad-based 
participatitm ui and commitment to tiiiis well-organized and 
well-managed improvement ptoc^. Curriculum and staff devd<^ 
ment res(mrces are allocated hi siqiport of die plarmed improvements. 
Leadership encourages and supports the use of cnitside practitimiers 
and e^>erts m tti^ curriculum areas behig in^oved District and 
state curriculum gnictes and materials and standards £mn curriculum 
aiul o&er pt€£es$homl associations are available and utilized in 
planning. 

School leaders focus the motivaticm and talents of staff members 
<m m2(m>ving and sustaining escdknce in the educati<Hial {Rogram 
of the school. Staff and sb^ent m<mde is hig^ as evidenced by 
good attendance and enthusiam ftMr scho(^ as a place to leant 
School leaders w<Kk haimosdously with the community, and par^ts 
are active siq>p(»ters of ii^ schod |»ogram. 
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Leaderahip (com.) 



EXEMPLARS 

t Goals, standards^ and expectati(»i3 have been stated by khbol 
and school district lea^-for :stu(tent aduevemoit ai»M>^iayi(k. 
These statements are central to plaming and unplonesatation at 
all levels and are well kiK>wn titoug^out dk^ ztiyodL 

« Staff membens expect all stodent^* to achieve t!^ j^azidafds, and 
all adults fee! re^xMisibte for die achievement and b^avkssr of all 
studoifis. 

• The content of curriculum and die sequence ai^ materials of 
insHwtion are cocmiinated duxm^cmt the gra& levels in each 
curricular area. 

• Schoolwi(te procedures for placement and {Hx^otion of students 
are established and ccmsist^y used 

t School leaders {KxKect instiucticm from inton^^ by stressmg 
disc^)l£ne and su{^rting teachers in discipline matters, by 
keepmg jmblic places (halls, grounds) quiet, and by mhumidng 
classnxHU mtexniptions from the hitercom^ bdls, mS/ot visitos:s. 

« Criteria, procedures, and practices for persom^ evaluation at all 
levels demonstrate the im^»tance of learomg as tt^ focus of the 
school district 

t InstructioQal siq>ervisors give timely feedback and coaching to 
teacbos based on classroom observations, stu(teat pexfnmance, 
and discussicMDL (^>ser^oo with feedback h^tedes but is not 
limited to: 

hnplemoitation of curricular goals and c^jectives 
Maximum use of time for mstmctum 
Interaction with students 



Les^xis* d^ign and jNfesentatioar 

Devetofonent of thiiddng and c<xnmunicatioa skills 

pppoftmiities to esq^itsi creativity 

Relatk»ship of the sttmjtlyr and weaknesses of various 

teachmg medM)ds to the coi^nt and leamhg god 

# Adults modd good Ic^^Iership and coqmti(m. 

Q llie sc^l bo^ si^p»intendent» and 

aiul consist i^lication of school rules and the rscognitioa of 
positive learning iNshavior. 

# Leaden organize^ manage, aiKi i^^^port an oog^Hx^ iii^Hn^ 
{Kocess whk:hha$broad*basedft»QE^,paremcc»Qmitment 
partici|aiicfflL this process^hrito: 

EvahiarioQ of student and staff pofonaance 
BvabiatioQ i£ the cmxicuhnn aikl its inqd^nentatloG 
Anatysis d sym^oms aiul detenninati(m <rf causes 
Ilans fter«tk»3t~- , - 
Strategy for impteo^Uatioa 

o Assistance waA leadex^ fiom ocUside the distdk:t are utilized, 
incbding materials, tiainhig, guk^ ai^d staxMlatds, fccsn: 

Cmscutum as^ociadons 
Pro&s^onal orgtn&satioas 

QSficca coui^ ft^rintendems of schools aixl die 

Califoada Dq^gtmaa <rf Eda ca ti oQ 

iQsdtitfkxu €i U^set educadoQ 

Teadto ^fncatkxi and cmps^tt cemers, Sp^^ 

Education Regkmal Netw(xk, and other le^ooal training 

centers 
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e I^adOT >dlcK»te^ cesource^ 

• Lctdes ^rtfc5«te in legu . 
4cv^?&^^l ^is^ anphaaizcs^cmi^nilism and festructiosttl 
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PLANNING, IMPLEarlENTING, AND EVALUATING THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 



Tbft pianning, implemeatatioa, and evaluatiCHi criterion focuses on 
how efifective the planning, implementation^ and evaluation 
pn)cedures used by fee staff and parents at tte school have beai in 
developing and delivering an rffective iHogram ftff each sturfent Iliis 
im)cess involves detennining what in fee program needs improving 
aiad how to make fee necessary impix)vem«us. Judge the quality of 



fee in^ffovemeiu process in terms of the effect of piarming, 
imple m futat i on, and evaluation activities on the jffogranL 

Apply this criteruHi equally to all students, inchsdiag average, 
ihnited-BigJish^ax^Bcieiit, undex^lueving, and gifted and talented 
students; students teceiving^sj^cial ediscatitm instructkm and services; 
and studmts who are m^bers d ethnic ^osgs undenepieseated in 
colleges and universities. 



^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 



As 3 result of collabOTative planning amrag staff members, fee 
principal, and pareits, feere is a common understandiug of what 
students will leam in school, how feey win leam it, and how they 
will be supported as learners. The roles and responsibilities that 
students, parei^, instructicmal and suiq)ort staff numbers, and the 
pimcqial will play in fee learning jffocess are km>wn. The goals and 
improvement activities of the program are clearly defined and shared 
by staff members and students throughout fee- school The ailocaticMi 
of resources, inchiding time, and fee working relatiaiships of 
everyone at the school are focused <m achieving these goals. T!^ 
school pJan {mxvides a focm fcH* alignment of curriculum, 
instructiOTal practices, and evaluati(ML The coOTdinati(m oi the 
instnictiooal program across grade levels and fee coordmation 
between fee tegular ^ogram and special services for stud^ts wife 
special i^eds are mamtained tinough ongoing planning efforts of tte 
teachers, specialist teachers, and the principal. Good ccmununicacioQ, 
co(»rdination, and mutual support are evident among all staff 
members, aini feey are ccsnniitted to fee implementaticm of feeir 
piamied {^ogram. 

Procedures used fnr ongoing plamiir^g ^ evahiation are known 
to aU staff mcmbas and are routinely used. Modificatioos to the 
fwogram are made m response to the observed effects of the 
curriculum and instructional activities on suidents. The support 



activities are dhectly linked to the instructional |m)gram and pxxnote 
student learning. 



EXEMPLARS 

• Tha • is a coUabc^ative planning process that involves staff 
memhers, &e {rojcipal, and parents. 

In sctool improvement sdiools, the school site amncil 

serves as die locus f<xr fee plamiing process. 

hi zcSxo(As serving stadaits wife ^^ecial iseeds, jKttents <rf 

these students have a voxe in the ^amiing md 

evateatica of these services. 

There are Of^xxtunities foe all parents and all staff 

members to be hxvcdved actively in (toSning schoolwide 

goals and objectives as participants in tiae plaiming 

process at the schoc^ 

AU paresis and staff mmbers have opp(^tunities to 
cvahiatc fee effectiveness of the plai^sed j^ o ^sm and tiie 
extent to which the goals and d>jective3 are being 
attaii^ 

Sufficient time is allocated to fee plamiing j^ocess. 
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Haimmg, ImpigjieatiQg, md Evaluatiag the Schocfl Program (ccmt) 



Tbere is coma(m uuiterstamihxg tixioagboat ^ sdK)ol of wbat 
ujte stu^nts will learn, how they will learn it, and how they will 
be si^XMTtedl ss kamers. 

Tead^ are in agie»nent about what sti^Eents are to 
leam in each cuffkolar area and at ^fa grade level 
Hie maj<^ ii]stracticm&! strategies that vicst agre^^ 
daring the planning process are being used 
Schoolwi^ pc^cies and piactices fo^ te»new(sk, 
di^^ij^ii^ sti^knt placment and prmnoticMi, mi so f<mh 
tiiat were agreed on daring tb^ planning iHXx:ess are 
being insplemented. 

E^b ^aff m^ber understands the overall intent of the plans^ 
program, what bis her individual role and respCHZsibiMes are, 
and how those respcmsibilities relate to what (Hhers are doing or 
will do. 



All staff members, sncte^ng fhose providing services to students 
with i^eci4 needSi-OQQU^^ w^^ooe another regulaoiy and 
wo£k togdhdr for jan^r^ cotnrdinaiiod mi for mutual mgpon. 
Tbare is i hig^ level of staff arnimitment to carrying out 
ppogrsoa as j^ansed. 

procedures (fomial and inf<mnal) used for planning, cmgoing 
pteu^sg, and evaloaUoa are widdy known througbcmt die 
schoc^ Staff members know: 



Who is responsible for what 

What kinds of evaluatiosi data are loutii^iy collected 

How tiH)se data are analysed, by wIkmoi, arid how they 

are used in fanning pcograc^s^;^ changes 

How to use the <mgdng planning process to histitote 

{mgmmmatic changes 
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Publications i 
Department 

Ttim aie almost 700 publicadoa&iha arc available from the Califcmia 
Department of Education. Some of the otRefmoie recent publications or those 
most widely used arc the following: 



Title (Dtle of pobKc tdoo) Price 

(WOl 1-0271-5 Academic Honesty (1986) ^ $2^0 

(WOU-0722-9 Accounting Procedures for Student Organizations (1988).Z.Z1..3.75 
0-8O1 i-0272-3 Administration of Mmicnancc and C^aiions in 

Calirbmia School Districts (1986) 6.75 

0-8O11-0883-7 The Ages of hfimcy: Caring for Young, MoWle and Oldw 

Infants (videocasscttc and guide) (1990) 65.00 

0-801 1-0216-2 Bilingual-Crosscultural Teacher Aides: A Resource 

Guide (1984) _ ^ ^ 3^0 

0-801 1-0275-8 California Dropouts: A Status Report (1986). 2.50 

0-801 1-0783-0 California Private School Directory, 1988-89 (1988) ....."14 00 

0-801 1^53-5 California PubHc Sdiool Directory (1990) 14.00 

0-801 1-0748-2 California School Accounting Manual (1988) 8.00 

0-801 1-0715-6 California Women: Activities Guide K— 12 (1988) 3^50 

0-801 1-0488-2 Caught in the Middle: Educational Reform fw Young 

Adolescents in California Public Schools (1987) 5.00 

0-801 1-0760-1 Celebrating the National Reading Initiative (1989) 6.75 

0-801 1-0867-5 The Changing Language Arts Cmricuhmi: A Booklet 

A on,, . for Parents (I990)t 10 for 5.00 

0-801 1-0777-6 The Changing Mathematics Curriculum: A Booklet 

for Parents (I989)t 10 for 5.00 

0-8011-0241-3 Computer Applications Planning (1985) 5.00 

0-8011-0823-3 Coordinated Comi^iancc Monitoring Review 

Manual, 1989-90 (1989) 6.75 

0-80 1 1 -0833-0 Directay of Microcomputer Softwait for School 

Business Administration (1990) 7^0 

0-801 1 -0749-0 Educational Software Preview Guide, 1988-89 (1988) 2.00 

0-80 1 1 -0489-0 Effective Practices in Achieving Compensatory 

Educatioi-Funded Schools II (1987) 5.OO 

0-801 1-0041-0 English-Language Arts Framework for California 

PubUc Schools (1987) S3.00 

0-8011-0731-8 English^^mguage Arts Model Cumculum Guide, 

K-8(1988) 3.00 

0-801 1 -0786-5 Enrichment Opportunities Guide: A Resource for Teachers 

and Students in Mathematics and Science (1988) S8.75 

0-801 1-0710-5 Family Life/Sex Education Guidelines (1987)..... 4.OO 

0-8011-0751-2 First Moves; Wckoming a Child to a New Carcgiving 

Setting (videocasseues and guide) (1988)* 65.00 

0^01 1 -0839-x Flexible, Fcarftjl or Feisty: The Different Temperaments of Infants 

and Toddlers (videocasseite and guide) (1990)* 65.00 
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♦ Vidcoc««cue also «vaiUb2e in Chiacic (Qmione*c) and %>«mjh the umt pncc. 
tllic price for 100 booklca is $30. the price for 1.000 bookkti is $230. 
tlht fonowing editions nxt tUo avtiltWe. tt the trnit price. Anncnun/Engluh, Ctmbodun/ 
English, Hmoog/Engiish, Jiptncsc/English. KorcjinyEnglish. Uoiwxi/Enghsh. Pibpino/Engtisn, 
y Jptniih/English. «nd Victiwmcsc/English. 



mailable from f he 
of Education 



ISBN 



"ntlc (Date of publication) 



Pdce 



0-801 1-0804-7 Foreign Language Frameworic for California PuJ?I}o 

Schools (1989) , $5.50 

0-801 1-0809-8 Getting in Tune: Oreaiing Nurturing Relationships with Infants 

and Toddlen (videocasscttc and guide) (1990)* 65.00 

nInJ I'S^^"^ Handbook for Physical Education (1986) .....r. ASO 

0-8011-0249-9 Handbook for Planning an Effective R)rcign 

n on, .^.r.. r ^^^^^^ ?toffm (1985) : ... 3.50 

0-801 1 -0320-7 Handbodc for Planning an Effective literature Program (1987) 3 00 
0-801 1-0179-4 Handbook for Planning an Effective Mathemadcs 

Program (1982) '..^..2.00 

0-8011-0290-1 Handbook for Phmning an Effective Writing Program (1986) ....••.2i0 
0-8011-0824-1 Handbook for Teaching Cantoncse-Speakiag Students (1989) ..".^4.50 
0-801 1 -0680-x Handbook for Teaching Japanese-Speaking Students (1987) .....!!..4.50 
0-8011-0291-x Handbook for Teaching PiKpoio-Spealcing Students (1986) ZZZa^O 
0-8011-0825-x Handbo<& for Teaching Portuguese-Speaking Students (1989) .....4.50 
0-8011-0250-2 Handbooks California Education for Language 

Minority Parcnt8--ChincsfV&igii$h Edition (1985)t 3^ 

0-801 1 -0737-7 Here Th^ Come: Ready or Not— Rqjort of the School 

Readiness Task Force (Summary) (1988) 2.00 

0-8011.0734-2 Here They C^ome: Ready or Not-^^^wrt of fte School 

Readiness Task Force (Pull Report) (1988) 4.25 

0-801 1-0735-0 Here They Comci Ready or Not^Appcndixcs to the Full 

Report of die School Readiness Task Force (1988) 22.50 

0-801 1-07 12-1 Hisiory-Social Science Framework for California Public 

Schools (1988) 

0-801 1 -0782-2 Images: A Workbook for Enhancing Self-esteem and Promoting 

Career Prqmation, EspcdaHy for Bl«:k Girls (1989) 6.00 

0-8011-0878-0 Infant/Toddler Caregiving: A Guide to Creating 

Parmershqw with Parents (1990) ^ 8.25 

0-8011-0880-2 Infant^oddlcr Caregiving: A Guide to Language Devek^ent 

and Communicad<m (1990) , 8.25 

0-8011-0877-2 Infanl/roddler Caregiving: A Guide to Routines (1990) .....I!.!!!!.*!! 8.25 
0-801 1 -0879-9 Infant/Toddler Caregiving: A Guide to Setting 

Up Environments (1990) 8.25 

0-801 1-0876^ Infant^oddler Caregiving: A Guide to Social-Emotional 

Growth #nd Socialization (1990) ^ 825 

0-801 1 -0750-4 InfantflPoddlw Care^ving: An Annouted Guide to 

Media Training Materials (1989) g 75 

0-8011-0466-1 Instructional Patterns: Curriculum for Parenthood 

Education (1985) 12 00 

0-8011-0828^ Instructw's Behind-thc-Whoel Guide for California's 

Bus Driver's Training Course (1989) 2O.OO 

0-801 1 -0869-1 It's Not Just Routine: Feeding, Dij^icring, and Napping Infants 

and Toddlers (videocassette and guide) (1990)* 65.00 

0-801 1-0209-x Martin Luther King, Jr., 1929—1968(1983) 3.25 

0-8011-0358^ Mathematics Framework for California Public Schooh (1985)^ 

0-801 1-0664-8 Mathematics Model Chirriculum Guide, K— 8 (I9u7) ..!..2 J5 

0-8011-0725 3 Model Curriculum for Human Rights and Genocide (1988) 3!25 
0-801 1-0252-9 Muud Curricuhmi Standards: Grades 9—12 (1985) 5.50 
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Price 



0-801 1-0762-S Moral and Civic Education and Teaching 

About Religion (1988) $3^ 

0^011-0228-6 Nutrition Education--Choose Well, Be Well: A Cuiriculum 

Guide for High School (1984) 8.00 

0-801 1-02294 Nutrition Educsiion-Choose Well, Be Well: A C^nriculum 

Guide for Junior High School (1984) 8.00 

0^01 1-01 824 Nutrition Education-Choose Well, Be Well: A Curriculum 

Guide for Preschool and Kindergarten (1982) 8.00 

0-8011-0183-2 Nutrition Education— Choose Well, Be Weil: A Cunriculum 

Guide for the PrimaiyGradcs (1982) ^ , 8.00 

0^011-0184-0 Nutrition Education— Choose Well Be Well: A Curriculum 

Guide for the Upper Elementary Grades ( 1982) 8.00 

0-801 1-0230-8 Nutrition Education-Choose Well Be Well: A Resource 

Manual for Parent and Commimi^ Involvement in 

Nutrition Education Programs (1984) ^ 4iO 

0-8011-0303-7 A Parent's Handbook on California Education (1986) 3.25 

0-8011-0671-0 Practical Ideas for Teaching Writing as a Process (1987) 6.00 

0-8011-0309^ Program Guidelines for Hearing In^paired Individuals (1986) 6.00 

0-801 1-08 1 7-9 Program Guidelines for Language, Speech, and Hearing 

Specialists Providing Designated Instruction 

and Services (1989) ^ 6.00 

0-8011-0684-2 Prcgram Guidelines for Visually Impaired Individuals (1987) 6.00 

0-801 1-0899-3 (Quality Criteria for Elcmcniaiy Schools (1990) 4iO 

0-80110815 2 A (Juestion of Thinking: A First Look at Students* Performance 

on Opca-cndcd (Juesiions in Mathematics ( 1989) 6.00 

0-8011-08314 Recommended Literature, CJrades 9—12 (1990) 4.50 

0-801 1-03 1 1 ^ Recommended Readings in Literature, K— 8 (1986) 2.25 

0-801 1-0863-x Recommended Readings in Literatme, Kindergarten 

Through (3radc Ei^ Addendum (1990) 2.25 

0-801 1-0745-8 Recommended Readings m literature, K — 8, Annotated 

Edition (1988) $4.50 

0-801 1-0820-9 Resource Guide: Conferences, Workshops, and Training 

Opportum'ties for District and County Business 

Office Staff. 1989-90 Edition (1989) 4i0 

0-801 1-0753-9 Respectfully Youn: Magda CJerber's Approach to Professional 

Infant/Toddlcr Care (vidcocassette and guide) (1988)* 65.00 

0-801 1-0765-2 School-Age Parenting and Infant I>cvclopm«u 

Program (Juality Review Instrument (1988) 2.00 

0-8011-0870-5 Science Framework for Cahforraa PubUc Schoob (1990) 630 

0-8011-0665-6 Science Model Cumcuhxm Gmde, K«-8 (1987) 3.25 

0-8OU-08O3-9 Secondary Textbook Review: Biology and Life Science (1989) .. 10.75 

0 8011 0738 5 Scujndary Textbook Review. English (1988) 9.25 

08011^77 K Secondary Textbook Review. (jeneralMaJicmaucs (1987) 6JC 

0-8011-078 14 Selected Financial and Related Data for California 

Public Schools (1988) 3.00 

0-801 1-0752-0 Space to Grow: Creating a Child Care Environment for Infants 

. and Toddleis (videocasseue and guide) (!988)* 65.00 



leocusctte also available in CSiinese (C^tonesc) and Spanish at she time price. 



ISBN Htle (Date of publicatioD) Price 



0^01 1-0855-1 Streng Aening die Arts in California Schools: A Design for 

the Futute (1990) m...,,...^^...-...m^......,*... $4.75 

0-8011-0318-5 Students' Rights ahdRe^nsibiliUes Handbook (1986) ..2.75 

0-8011-0234-0 Studies onlmmersion Education: A Collection 

for U.S. Educators (1984) ..5.00 

0-801 1-0682-6 Suicide Prevention Ptogram (as California Public 

Sdiool8(1987) 8.00 

0-801 1-07784 Surv^ of Acadeniic Skills, Grade 12: Rationale 

and Cmtent for English— Language Arts (1989) 2.50 

0-80 1 1-0785-7 Suivey of Academic Skills, Grade 8: Rationale and 

Content for Mathematics (1989) 2.50 

0-801 1-0808-x Surv^ of Academic Skills, Grade 12: Radonale and 

C:dntenl for Mathematics (1989) 250 

0-801 1-0739-3 Survey of Academic Skills, Grade 8: Rationale and Content 

for Science (1988) ..•.m..**..... .... 150 

0-801 1*0827-6 Tedmical Assistance Manual for the Ci^omia Model 

Sdwol Accountability Report Card (1989) 3.75 

0-8011.O846-2 Toward a State of Esteem (1990) ^.^ ......4.00 

0-8011-0192-1 Trash Monster Environmental Education Kit (for grade su) 23.00 

0-8011-0758-x Visions for Mant^oddler Care: Guidelines for 

Professional Care^ving (1988) ^ 5.50 

0-801 1 -0805-5 Vbual and Poforming Arts Framework for California 

Public Schools (1989) 6.00 

0-8011-0670-2 Work Experience Education Instructional Guide (1987) 12.50 

0-801 1 -0832-2 Writing Achievement of California Eighth 

CJradcTs: Year Two (1989) — 4.00 

0-8011-0686-9 Year-round Editcadon: Year-round Opportunities— A Study 

of Year-round Educatk>n in California (1987) 5.00 

0-8011-0270-7 Young and Old Together A Resource Directory of 

Intergcncrational Resources (1986) 3.00 



Orders should be directed to: 

California State Department of Education 
P.O. Box 271 

Sacramento, OA 95802-027' 

Please include the International Standard Book Number (ISBN) for each title ordered 
Remittance or purchase order must accompany order. Purchase orders without checks are 

accepted only from governmental agencies. Sales tax should be added to all orders from 

(^ifomia purchasers. 

A complete list of publications available from the DepanmenU including apprenticeship 
instruciional materials, may be obtained b> wnung to the address listed above or by calling 
(916)445-1260. ^ 
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